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Address of Hon. « Jacob Broom. 


Delivered before the Michigan State Agricultural 
Society at their Seventh Annual Fair at Detroit, 
on the 4th day of October, A. D., 1855. 
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GENTLEMEN OF THE MrenicAN Stare AGRICULTURAL 
Society:—Could one from an eminence view the 
wide extended territory which forms our Nation, and 


.|at a glance take in the various industrial pursuits of 


this free and happy people, witnessing at the same © 
time the grandeur of Nature in the prairies, fields and 

valleys, irrigated by magnificent lakes and numerous 

rivers, and the happy results of the Arts and Seiences, 

the interminable highways and“ iron tracks” from the 

centre to the sea-board, and casting his eye to the 

east or to the west behold the vast expanse of waters 

on either side studded with the white canvas of freight-* 
ed vessels bearing abroad the products of this nation, 

his heart would naturally swell in exaltation and pride, 

while boundless thanks to the great Author of all, 

would irresistibly break through the barriers of indif- 

ference, and wed him in closest devotion to the best 

interests of his native land or adopted home, 

We have reason, indeed, to congratulate ourselves 
that within the limits of our country are contained all 
the elements of real independence. Of necessity, no 
freighted vessel need steer its course toward our 
shore, nor any nation pour in upon us the products 
of the labor of its people to the disparagement of that 
of our own. Industry here cannot fail to produce all 
that we want, and plenty to spare to other nations 
less favored; and to such end should our individual 
exertions and the legislation of the land be earnestly 
directed. 

Under the happy influences of our republican insti- 
tations, every inducement to industry- exists. No 
church power can exact the tithe of our proceeds, nor 
extort through the operation of law the b'ack-mail. 
Here Republicanism dignifies labor, and, under the 
American doctrine of “equal rights,” admits not of 
the incubus of pampered aristocracy. Hereno tyran- 
nical oppression of government can be permitted to re- 





tard or interfere with the merciful sentence of God 
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upon the first transgression, when Adam was “sent 
forth from the garden of Eden to till the ground;” 
“IN THE SWEAT OF THY FACE SHALT THOU EAT BREAD;” 
and here, as if to a favored people, the best adapted 
portion of the earth, for that purpose, in soil and cli- 
mate, becomes an inheritance where “out of the 
ground made the Lord God to grow every tree that is 
pleasant to the sight and good for food:” and here, 
truly, having every facility, is man induced to take 
the highest degree of pleasure, and derive the great- 
est extent of benefit, comfort and happiness which he 
can experience on earth, in fulfilling the Divine sen- 
tence. 

Man is peculiarly adapted to labor, and is gifted 
with qualities and capacities which enable him to 
command the fructuons properties of the soil, and to 
apply them to the various uses necessary to his exist- 
ence,comfort and happiness. The wind and the waves 
form no obstacle to his locomotion, nor does the 
thunder of a summer cloud hash, nor distance forbid, 
the expression of his thoughts or the communication 
of his ideas, His capacity for labor enables him to 
cause the subtle lightning to leap at his command in- 
stinct with intelligence, and the restless waters in 
their most impetuous fury, safely to transport the 
burden of his treasures. Without labor, his volition 
would bein vain, the earth itself would alinost refuse 
him subsistence—his thoughts and ideas would be 
confined to his own breast and the ear of his neighbor 
—his position on earth would be stationary, and nei- 
ther wind nor wave, nor Art aor Science, could con 
* tribute much to his necessities or happiness. Labor 
is necessary; and so jong as man shall regard obedi- 
ence to God as the golden rule of human existence, 
it must be also esteemed honorable, for God himself 
hath commanded it. Not only so, the experience of 
every day exemplifies that it is also promotive of 
health and contentment, the summum bonum of earthly 
attainments. 

But, unfortunately, the standard, or representative 
of labor established to regulate and equalize an inter- 
change has been productive of serious evil to the so- 
cial condition of mankind, by being carried too far 
beyond the design of its original introduction. It has 
too largely interfered with the republican character 
of our own people, and even taught some to affect to 
despise lab cr, and to consider the “sweat of the face” 
as servile and ignominious; so that, while perfumed 
with the aromatic esscences of oriental climes, such 
would even disdain to sit beside the uncorrupted tiller 
of the soil, and partake with him in the production of 
his own labor. So,:also, with the mere lady of fashion, 
who in foreignsilke-and expeusive cachmeres will idol- 
ize a piano and-spura a spinning wheel,worshipfa dunce 
and affect to despise the practical common sense of 
the husbandman’s wife or daughters, 
¥ I speak not in disparagement of, nor would I be 
snderstood as casting the slightest reflection upon 
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the affairs of life, and do not wrap themselves in their 
own conceit, while in possession of that which cost 
them “no sweat of the face” and spurn the condi- 
tion of the rest of mankind; but living in arepublican 
nation, reared under the influences of republican insti- 
tutions, and deeply venerating the memory of their 
republican founders, I feel naturally inclined on suit- 
able occasions to strike at those follies which, like 
noxious weeds in your gardens, in their effect upon 
valuable plants, are calculated to weaken or impair 
the legitimate fruit of genuine republicanism. 

Much is to be done to preserve the republican 
character of our people, and to prevent to too great 
an extent such classification as would conflict with 
the original feature of the institutions of our free so- 
ciety. The policy of our people should be to preserve 
American traits against the insidious encroachments 
of foreign manners and customs, and to perpetuate 
the pure simplicity of the revolutionary spirit of 1776. 
The old matron of that day, over her cup of tea, could 
be to her neighbor at the same time the lady and the 
republican woman; and exhibit an ease, cheerfulness 
and dignity of manner which would equally adorn the 
American ladies of the present age, and at the same 
time add brilliancy to the beauty of republicanism. 
With our republican fathers, no affectation in their 
intercourse with each other, could have induced them 
haughtily to extend the kid-covered tips of one hand, 
while with the other the moustache, 7f any, would be 
arranged, when probably, it needed no arrangement, 
and to hasten the termination of an interview by ges- 
tures of haughty impatience, or the exhibition of 
shame in being seen in converse with a son of industry. 

But in order to realize the actual intention and 
beauty of republican life, attention should be given 
towards intellectually equalizing the society of free 
government, and elevating our whole people from 
follies on the one hand and ignorance on the other. 
Education is the medium through which to eultivate 
as nearly as possible such equality; and although it 
cannot be expected that those who devote the most 
of their time to labor, and in retirement require relax- 
ation and rest, can ever equal in learning those whose 
time is mostly spent in the improvement of the intel- 
lect, yet the general mind of the people,‘disciplined 
and stored so far as practicable, would operate in the 
two-fold manner of rendering individual intercourse 
profitable and interesting, and giving in the aggre- 
gate, a character to our nation for intelligence and 
virtue in accordance with the original design of our 
institutions. 

The human mind is wonderfully susceptibie of cul- 
tivation. It requires not merely that books should 
be constantly kept before it. Over the plough and 
over the arvil the exercise of. memory and thought 
will strengthen and enlarge it and render it still more 
keenly susceptible. Man is made after God’s own 
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image, and it is but in the accumulation of knowledge- 
and the enlargement of his mind that he may approx 
imate to the Divine likeness. 

In forming, then, societies such as yours for the 


' promotion of the different departments of labor, it 


would be useful to bestow attention to the improve- 
ment of the mind, and incorporate it as a component 
part of the system. It is not,and should not be a mere 
emulation between, for instance, the States of Michi- 
gan and Ohio, as to which can produce the best and 
most from an acre, or commit to the best advantage 
the * blackest ingratitude,’ according to Petronius 
Arbiter, in making the finest coat from ‘he wool of 
a sheep and af.erwards dining on his carc.ss. But 
your aim shonld be also to advance the character of 
your country, dignify labor and secure the greatest 
degree of happiness to your countrymen. The sys- 
tem of “prize essays” among others, is admirably cal- 


culated to encourage observation, and to lead to the}_ 


exercise of thought as to the best means of advan- 
cing the art of agriculture in all its branches, and to 
habituate man to look beyond the mere culture of the 
field and the raising of stock, to those higher attii- 
butes of his nature which so transcendently distinguish 
and elevate him beyond a mere physical existence, 
The improvement of the mind would also act prac- 
tically upon the best interests of the science of agri- 
culture, and is indeed, ind:spensable to it. Each de- 


- partment of labor requires the protection and foster- 


ing care of government, and none more so, perhaps, 
than agriculture and manufactures. They are the 
foundation of commerce and trade. 

Fertile fields and active machinery will enrich a 
people, unless they become impoverished by the arts 
of speculation thro: gh a bloated credit, arising from 
fictitious capital. Intercourse or commerce, then, with 
other nations should be restrained and regulate] by 
such wholesome laws as would effectually guard the 
grower and the manufacturer from having thrown 
back on their hands their produce and manufacture 
for want of funds in the country to purchase them, or 
from suffering total loss from credit sales, one or the 
other .of which is too generally the case when the bal- 
ance of forcign trade is largely against our country. 
Thus it becomes important that the mind of the far- 
mer should be well informed and strengthened by ed- 
ucation and, exercise, that he may be fully qualified 
by advice or action in our legislative halls, to advance 
his own interest and the prosperity of his nation. 

Again: American agriculture should supply the de- 
mands of other nations, especially with bread-staffs 
and cotton, as England has done for many years with 
her manufactures. For this purpose treaties with 
foreign nations should be of such practical character 
as to secure so desirable an end; and the ambassador 
charged with that duty, if not of the agricultural class 
himself, should be aided and prepared by the practic- 
al suggestions of those who by experience and reflec- 


tion are competent. The nature of our soil and cli- 
mate, the former extensive and abundant, and the lat- 
ter including nearly every degree of latitude, gives to 
us thie entire ability. 

A great obstacle, however, remains to be overcome 

—an evil which spreads its baleful influences over all 
industrial classes, and mostly covers with ruin its pro- 
jectors. The dazzling prospects of speculation attract 
capital from agricultural, and other substantial inte- 
rests of the country and the people at large, and di- 
rects it to individual aspirations for wealth and afflu- 
ercz, This is but seldom realized; and thus men 
crowd the large cities of our seaboard,pining away in 
health under blasted hopes and withered prospects, 
and with destitute families on their hands, whose health 
and fortune would have been alike promote! by fru- 
gality and honest labor in turning out the fulness of 
the earth, 
_ This evil as well as others, may in a great measure 
be remedied by your exertions and the action of gov- 
ernment in upholding and advancing the art of agri- 
culture, until it shall offer inducements for the invest- 
ment of capital, and thereby attract from our large 
cities thousands of men who subsist almost without 
employment. It would, also, have a salutary effect 
in another point of view. The Old World is constant- 
ly pouring upon our shores its starving myriads, who 
are accumulating in our thriving localities without 
the means of subsistence, a:.d for whom there is not 
a sufficiency of labor, who, under an extensive and 
prosperous system of Agriculture and Manufacture 
might find employment, and in a common industry 
the better learn to assimilate with the people of Amer- 
ica and appreciate the value of the institutions of 
freedom. 

Our vast country contains thousands and millions 
of acres of arable land as yet untouched by the im- 
plements of agriculture, seeming, almost, to the star- 
ving dependents upon our large cities as the tender 
mother, who, by displaying her bosom, invited and 
attracted her child from the brink of destruction to 
the fountain of nourishment and safety, For one, I 
can never cease to regret the diversion of my own in- 
clination in youth from the pursuit of agriculture to 
the mental drudgery of a laborious profession. The 
driving of oxen, it seems to me, would have been 
more agreeable than the effort to drive obstinate ju- 
ries and learned judges, and the raising of wool to the 
fleecing of strong clients and shearing of tho feeble, 

Snch societies as yours, while they excite emulation 
in agricultural improvements, and awaken a commend: 
able zeal in that particular branch of industry, may be 
made also subservient in correcting such evils oft pols 
icy or of society as might ultimately affect either the 
interests of the people, or the character or general 
prosperity of our nation, An ardent love of Country, 
and a due appreciation of the perfect liberties we are 





permitted to enjoy, will at all times direct the atten- 
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tion of the patriot to the welfare and character of 
his nation, and teach him while pursuing his individu- 
al interests to advance at the same time its prosperity 
and glory. The character of his country is naturally 
dear to his heart. Its prosperity is his pride. He 
#8 in a measure identified with its destiny. Impover- 
ished, it must beggar him—prosperous, it will build 
him up in contentment and true happiness. Hence 
his exertions lie in a wider field than mere self-interest. 
He may labor and produce; but his neighoor from 
inactivity or idleness has nothing to exchange with 
him for his products. He must influence that neigh- 
bor also to industry, that he may be encouraged in 
his own; and his encouragement becomes increased in 
proportion te the extent of surrounding labor. Pro- 
mote, then, as far as practicable, national industry, 
and encourage a home market for your products by 
fostering and protecting domestic manufactures. Let 
Agriculture lead and sustain the system. Let it set 
the noble example by advocacy and action of retrench- 
ment in the use of foreign wares and manufactures 
until class after class of industry shall fall in line, catch 
up the spirit and finally shout their paans over the 
complete redemption of our beloved and happy coun- 
try from dependence on foreign labor. 

But in order to be effective in such a design, the 
coUperation of government is essentially requisite. To 
this end but too little attention hitherto has been be- 
stowed. Reason upon the subject has been too gen- 
erally overpowered by the zeal of an unwholesome par 
ty-spirit, and the necessary protection, which should 
be permanent and unchangeable, except such practic- 
al alteritions as may be suggested by the test of ex- 
perience—has been made the subject of party caprice 
or of individual ambition or agrandizement; and thus, 
by instability, has offered no encouragement to the 
investment of the requisite capital. 

To this, in a great measure, has been owing the di- 
version of capital to the field of speculation; an evil 
to which I have before alluded, and which is destruc- 
tive ofindustry and prejudicial, as well to the wealth 
and greatness of the Nation, as to individual prosper- 
ity and happiness. It has, time and again, led to ex- 
cessive importations, and caused unfavorable balance 
of trade, thereby generating poverty and distress 
among the people, and paralysing the sinews of la- 
bor and trade. Such an evil, if permitted to ir-crease 
must be also productive of others of a lamentable 
effect upon the affairs of the nation. Where there is 
no industry there must be idleness Idleness makes 
men vicious, and losing respect for laws and the rights 
of others they become ready for riot and commotion, 
and even dangerous to the safety of government itself. 
The history of France attests the truth of this position, 
especially after the impolitic treaty of commerce 
with England in 1786, which led to the ruin of her 
productive ‘abor, wh'le that of Persia and Modern 
Greece, Egypt and the Turkish provinces, present in- 


stances of the languishing effect of deficiency in na. 
tional industry. Indeed, were we to scan the pages 
of our own history, although youthful in our existence 
as a nation, we mizht find much to condemn in tiie 
operation of government on this important branch of 
political economy, and learn lessons of wisdom and 
value of inestimable effect upon the future career of 
our Nation. 

Commerce,also to be profitable to the nation and to 
the merchant likewise requires that protection should 
be given by government to nationai industry. Our Col- 
lonial history—a history exemplifying, the disastrous 
effects of dependence upon a foreign nation—clearly 
indicates such necessity. While the Colonies were 
obliged to exchange the raw material for the manu- 
factured article, the Mother country derived all the 
advantages and profits of labor and commerce. It 
brought no funds to the coffers of the Colonists, and 
consequently kept them in an impoverished condition. 
This was the policy of England, in order that she 
might foster and promote the industry of her own 
immediate people. That very industry sustained her 
commerce, and gave to it its basis.* The people 
were incited to industry, and the nation became ac- 
tive, prosperous and great. -From that involuntary 
dependenre and slavish contribution to the welfare of 
Great Britain, the Colonists finally emancipated them- 
selves and declared the ability of the people to pre- 
serve themselves independent. Indeed, so earnest was 
the spirit of entire independence,that the immortal Jef- 
ferson,the author of the great Declaration,seeing and 
fully understanding and appreciating its extent, could 
not withhold the expression of his concurrence in the 
wish of Silas Dean “ that there were an ocean of -fire 
between this and the Old World;” while Franklin, too, 
in answer to taunts in England, when asked what the 
United States would do for clothes if they went to 
war with Great Britain,remarked that “ the American 
people can make their own clothes, or wear their old 
clothes over again.” é 

The true policy of our government from that time 
to the present, and throngh all time to come, should 
have been to foster, strengthen and cherish that same 
spirit, discountenancing all that was foreign and pro- 
moting all that was national—whereas, on the contrary 
while the country, in the single instance ‘of cotton, 
possessed a capacity to raise a sufficient supply for 
the whole world, that of an inferior quality was, at 
one time in our history, purchased in Bengal, as was, 
also the manufactured article in Hindostan and Eng- 
land, to the great disparagement of our cotton grow- 
ers and of tens of thousands of our own indigent, but 
capable citizens. 

Thus I have endeavored, in a concise way, to rep- 
resent the necessity of an effort on the part of Agri- 





*Lord Sheffield, in h's observations on American C. woe 
* The only use and advantage ef Ame’i an Colonies, «r Wert In- 





dia I-lancs, is the monop: ly of 1heir consumption and the carriage 
of their produce.” 
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cultural societies to encourage and uphold other 
branches of industry and commerce, that the producer 
may the more readily find a safe, certain and profita- 
ble market for his preduce, agriculture be upheld and 
promoted, the people become industrious and content- 
ed, and the nation wealthy and prosperous. 

But mere wealth and prosperity is not all that a 
nation requires. China and Hindostan, with all their 
profitable labor, are far from being great in the scale 
of nations. They wantenlightenment. Neither, on 
the other hand, will enlightenment of itself, render a 
State great and happy, as exemplified by Greece in 
its maturity, or Rome in the Augustanage. But en- 
lightenment and industry, hand in hand, will and must 
elevaie a nation to the pinnacle of greatness. 


You will pardon me for trespassing on your patience 
beyond the mere specific requirements of your Soci- 
ely. This occasion is to me one of deep interest. I 
feel that I address my countrymen; men, whose edu- 
cation and pursuits have not, and cannot shut out 
from the mind and the heart a glowing pride in the 
greatness and glory of their country, and who would 
even scorn the idea of individual interests separate 
from and irrespective of the honor and condition of 
their nation.* Besides which, it may not be entirley 
unprofitable in your pursuits, to reflect upon the ope- 
rations of other nations, that you may mark the effect 
of unwise and mistaken policy in some, and profit by 
the soundness of it in others. To advance the inte- 
rests of one’s nation is, indeed, a primary duty. WNa- 
ture herself suggests it. As our affections naturally 
cling to the scenes of our earlier homes, so does our 
pride attach in maturity to our national domain. The 
honor of our country grows into an idol. Tet that 
honor be once insulted and the agriculturist will fly 
from his plough, the manufacturer abandon his loom, 
the mechanic his bench, and the professional man his 
civic labors, and together rush to its standard, in sac- 
rifice of time and bloodto avenge the indignity. Sure- 
ly, the prosperity and greatness of our nation are no 
less calcglated to awaken a just pride in our hearts. 
and equally to demand our energies and devotion. In 
a free government like ours the character and condi- 
tion of the nation does but reflect the character and 
condition of the people; therefore are we concerned 
morally and patriotically in giving shape and tone to 
our pubiic affairs—to see that we fall not, under _par- 
tial or imperfect legislation, to the deplorable condi- 
tion to which Spain, Portugal, and other countries 
have been reduced—to guard against distress and em- 
barrassment pervading the nation—and, in short, to 
see that our nation shall avail itself of all the natural 
advantages which Heaven has so bountifally bestowed 
upon it, exceeding by far those of any other nation on 
earth. 

Agriculture cannot stand alone. Its prosperity is 





* “J +hirkit i: the ¢u-y of every good man, privsrily to respect; * Vol. 'il. page 2 4 


the w: lfare of his native couatry."—Sir Josiah Child, 1680 





intimately connected with, and dependent upon the 
general prosperity of the nation, and is therefore in- 
terested in promoting national industry, and securing 
a proper division of labor. Portugal, perhaps, with 
her vines, was possessed of as great facilities and 
advantages in 1703, as the United States now pos- 
sess for the purposes of agriculture; yet in that year, 
after a highly prosperous manufacturing career of 
upwards of twenty years, under an absolute prohibi- 
tion of the woolen cloths of other nations, their gov- 
ernment was induced, by the speciousness of Meth- 
uen, the English Ambassador, to listen to the syren . 
proposition of an abatement of one third of the du- 
ties on their port wines admitted into England, while 
the duty on those of France should remain unchanged; 
provided, Portugal should not exclude British woolén 
manufactures. The treaty was made and ratffied, un- 
der the delusive opinion that Portugal would find an 
nereased and extensive market for her wines, and be 
able, at the same time, to purchase cloths at a much 
less price than they had theretofore cost. In theory, 
it was plausible ; but in practice, most ruinous. Its 
flourishing manufactures were destroyed ; the nation 
became drained of its gold and silver to pay the bal- 
ance of trade which resulted therefrom, amounting 
annually to more than four millions of dollars, and 
poor Vortugal, through the superior statesmanship 
of Methuen, fell from the happiness and prosperity 
which had before that characterized it, tu a hopeless- 
ly impoverished condition. Its own people, being 
without employment, could not afford to consume its 
wines ; and the loss of the home market was not much 
more than compeasated by gain in the foreign, and 
thus that nation lost, entirely the tested advantages 
which it had experienced for twenty years in combin- 
ing manufacture with Agriculiure. England profited 
vastly ; and by way of exemplifying the difference be. 
tween anatfon promoting, and one regardless of, do- 
mestic industry, I extrac from the British Merchant 
as follows : * 

“ Our gain by our Portugal treaty, and our ex 
cese of exportations on thet account, is a vust increase 
of the Nation’s t easure, the employment and subsis- 
tence of great numbers f manufacturing people, an 
augmentation of our rents, and the saving the landed 
interest from the charge of maintaining suck numbers 
of poor, as have subsisted themselves by the excess of 
erportatio:s.” Again : t 

“ Du. ing the twenty years prohibition. the Porteu- 
guese succeeded so well in their woolen manufactures, 
that we brought thence no gold or silver ; but after 
the taking off that prohibition we brought away s0 | 
much o their silver, as to leave them rery little for | 
their necessary occasions ;and thenwe began to bring | 
away their gold” 

But, perhaps, it may he objected that my remarks 
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savor somewhat of a partizan character, and are there- ; 
fore improper on such an occasion. But this I deny. lin paval stores.” * * * * & Moreover we find 
U nfortanate for the eountry is it that party-spiritever | that certain trades carried on, and manufactures set 
ventured to tamper with the subjeet as a party meas- | up there, are detrimental to the trade, navigation and 
are. It is one of equal concern to men of all parties! manufactures of Great Britain ;” and they conclude 
—~deeply affecting the vital interests of the nation and | their report with the query “whether it might net be 
of the whole peopleit is an American question expedient to give these colonies proper encourage- 








early stop be grt to their pr gress by employing them 


“one in favor of enhancing the greatness and pros- 
perity of the American nation by means of the pow- 


ment for turning their industry to such mannfactures 
and products,as might be of serviee to Great Britain, 


erful union of American agriculture, American com-j and more particularly to the production of all kinds 


merce and American mannfacture. 

The general prosperity of a nation depends upon, 
not a couccatration of labor upon one or two partic- 
ular occupations, but the proper diffusion of it through 
the various branches required by civilized society ; 
and as governnient can have no higher or more im- 
portant duty to perform than that which shall secure 
to the people happiness and contentment, and at the 
same time, promote the greatness, prosperity, power 
and wealth of the nation, I must contend that it is 
highly improper that party spirit should be permitted 


to distract its operations, and mar the great and glo- | 


rious prospect within our reach if a sound and judi- 
cious national poliey be steadily pursued. 

Kngland, as a nation, has fully understood and acted 
upon such policy. Party spirit,in that respect, has 
never reiarded her advancement. She has always 
with a far-secing policy taken care of her national in- 
dustry. So early as 1731 her jealousy was aroused 


towards even her own people inhabiting these Colo-| 


nies, and she manifested a disposition to suppress the 
manufacture of paper here because it was fearcd that 
it would prejudice the industrial system which she fos- 
tered for her own directpeople. Shecould scarcely 


of naval stores. * 
That very poliey on the of part England finally led to, 
and eecasioned, the ruptere between her government 
and our revolationary fathers, as is manifest in our 
| colonial history, and in the causes enumerated in the 
Ameriean Declaration of Independence. Our fath- 
| ers, in the step taken by them, assumed that Ameri- 
j cans were eompeteut to take care of themselves— 
| that if there were any natural advantages in soil and 
-climate here, instead of inuring to the benefit and 
advantage of a distant people, they of natural right 
ought to be realized and enjoyed by the inhabitants of 
the soil. ». 

In fostering and protecting, then, the policy of 
‘national industry, we are but carrying out the princi- 
| ples of the revelution, which require not the control- 
| ling influence ofa party-spirit, but the patriotie union 
| of all parties, and loyalty of all trne American spirits 
| to the standard of their real independence 





. 


| By the American revolution the people eseaped from 


| the bonds of all oppression. Other nations in previous 
' times had also thrown off the shackles which crippled 


| the industry of their people, and they profited consist 





in that jealousy, allow the people of the colonies to | eutly by word changes which were effected. Even the 
manufacture woolen and linen cloths for the use of | people of Great Britain,in fendal times,when — and 
their own families; or even from their hemp and flax! imperfect agriculture constituted their principal em- 














to make traces and halters for their horses. Com- 
plaints poured in upon the Lords Commissioners of 
trade and plantations, and upon Parliament, from the 


British merchants, planters and manufacturers, that ; 


“the Colonists were car ying on trades and setting 
wp manufactures injurious to them, and to the inter- 
¢ te of the parent country’ ; whereupon Parliament 
directed the Board of Trade and Plantations to ascer- 
tain and report “ with respect to laws made, manufac- 
tures set up, or trade carried on in the colonies detri- 
mental to the trade, navigation, or manufactures of 
Great Britain.” 

Here we find the predominant charaeteristic of the 
island government,one which has marked it to the pres- 
ent day that of fostering and protecting home industry ; 
and the report of the Board fully confirmed it ; for 
therein they remark: “It were to be wished that 
some expedient might be fallen upon, to direct their 
thoughts from undertakings of this nature ; so much 
the rather because these manu ifactures,in process of time 
may be carried on,in a greater degree, unless an 


ployment,groaned under their poor and oppressed con- 
dition, and total dependency upon theirlords. Greece 
in her early history, and Macedon and Rome, as well 
as most of the semi-barbarous states, were alike op- 
| pressed and degraded by feudalism. The ,@ople hayv- 
ing no employment of their own, yielded their services 
to their lords in return for maintenance, and followed 
them in their contests and predatory incursions, set- 
‘ting at defiance the rights of neighbors as well as all 
restraints of even crowns and government. From this 
| barbarous condition the people were ultimately es 
cued by those considerations of policy which resulted 
in the establishment of manufactures and the foster- 
ing of agriculture, and which have «lso, with the aid 
of sciences advanced mankind to the summit of civili- 
zation and happiness. Industry and enlightment have 
constituted the two powerful levers which have raised 
the civilized world to what it now is ;"and while other 
nations less favored than our own, have used them to 
their advantage,and elevated their character to great- 
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ness, I can see no reason why we as a people, should 
be less regardful of the means at our command to en- 
able us to surpass thein all and reach the very highest 
eminence of national greatness, 

In tke pursuit of that noble object you have united 
yourselves in assuciation. Voluntary association is 
capable of performing much. It has accomplished 
wonderful results, in the various objects which have 
occupied the attention of mankind in almost all ages 
of the world. The power of human -enins, by its 
agency, has been cherished and developed, of which, 

“The silent pillar, lone and er-y,” 
the obelisks and catacombs of ancient Egypt, 


“ Those temoles, palaces, and piies stupendous, 
Of which the very ruios are tremendous ” 


stand as jinperishable monuments. By its operation 
the prison bars have been broken, and the oppressed 
have rejoiced in the light of liberty. . Its influence is 
recognized in the advancement of christianity through 
heathen nations, dispelling the gloom of uncertainty 





and lighting up the benighted mind with a knowledge 
of the word, the love and theglory of the Eternal | 
God. 

Perseverance in your object will accomplish all you | 
seek ; and not only yourSclves, but your state and) 
our uation will be advanced by your exertions, The | 
noble tribute of Michigan here laid upon the altar of 
our independence, in the magnificent display of her| 
industry, energy and enterprise by which we are this, 
day surrounded, affords an earnest assurance of the; 
devotion of her sons to the general prosperity of the! 
nation. Go on and prosper. Your example is wor-| 
thy the emulation of other States, and must undoubt-| 


edly exercise a happy inilaence upon the destiny of | 


‘ 
} 


our country. 

But in bringing this address to its close, I cannot 
refrain from urging upon my countrymen as applica- 
ble to the subject, the necessity at all times, of a close 
and vigilant devotion to the UNION of our States 
which constitutes us a nation. Prosperity, if possible, 
without that union would fail to accomplish the hap- 
piness and welfare of the people. With national: 
pride destroyed, and the dismembered fragments of a 
once glorious union thrown in conflict upon the same 
current of free-blood on which the perfect Ark was 
launched in sublime majesty to float through count- 
less generations, this people would present a condi- 
tion too deplorable for contemplation. Let us then) 
be friends to that glorious Unidn; let us guard well 
the sanctity of its spirit against all encroachments or 
influences, whether foreign or domestic; and, that we 
may realize the full and happy results of industry. 
with the arm of true patriotism sustain and uphold it 
beyond the conflict of passions and the malevolence | 
or designs of its foes. 
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A Vrrvoxt Firwer says: I wintered last season | 
abort two hundre sheep ou wheat straw, with one, 


Meteorology of the United States and Canada. 


About one year since, we had the pleasure of trav- 
eling through a portion of Ohio and Michigan in 
company with Robert Russell, Esq., an extensive 
farmer of Fifeshire, Scotland. While here his atten- 
tion was given to the Meteorology of the United 
States; we have just received the Glasgow Duily 
News of September 18th, in which we find the follow- 
ing report of a paper read by Mr. Russell before the 
British Association for the advancement of science, 

As we intend to call the attention of the farmers of 
Michigan to the subject of Meteorology as connected 
with agriculture, we ask of them a perusal of the 
following. J. C. H. 


Professor Kenan took the chair. 

Rosert Resse. Esq., Kilwhiss, Fifeshire, read a 
paper on the Meteorology of the United States and 
Canada. He first drew attention to tue physical 
geography of North America as influencing in a very 
particular manner the meteorological phenomena of 
of that country. ‘The Appalachian chain, from north- 
ern Alabama to Maine,runs parallel with the Atlantic 
coast, and though only from 2000 to 4000 feet in ele- 
vation, exercised a marked influence in giving peculiar 
development to certain atmospheric disturbances 
which took place in the Atlantic States. To the 
west of this chain lies the vast valley of the Missis- 
sippi, its surface forms an easy ascent towards the 
Lakes of about one foot ina mile. This great basin 
is thus exposed to the free course of the south winds 
from the Gulf of Mexico. But the Rocky Mountains 
on the west, stretching from the Arctic Circle, appear 
to be the grand feature which in a great measure de- 
termines the peculiarities ofthe meteoroiogy of North 
America. This range has an average elevation of 
10,060 to 12,000 feet, which is almost unbroken to 
the Isthmus of Panama. This vast nataral wall forms 
a barrier to thet rade-winds of the Caribbean Sea, as 
they cannot cross this ridge and flow into the Pacific, 
By means of this elevated land, which forms the isth- 
mus connecting the two continents, the trade-wind is 
gradually directed northwards until it reaches Texas as 
2 south wind, which is the prevailing one in that State 
through the year,bat more especially insummer. The 
great fertility of the climate of the United States and 


‘Canada is to be chiefly ascribed to this physical fea- 


ture of the country. The flow of the south wind in 
winter brings meisture and mild weather—in sammer 
intense heat, with thunder storms. The wind which 
is entirely opposite in its character to the south, is 
the west. In winter, a due west wind is intensely 
cold over the whole territory of Canada and the 
United States, and it often blows with great violence; 
there is no relaxing of the cold weather while it con- 
tinues. In summer it is dry, and the sky assumes 
that bright aznre tint which is so striking to one 
from our island. It is a singular fact, thes a west 
upper current flowing across the Rocky Mountains 
scems to prevail almost constantly during the whole’ 
year. This must never be lost sight of in discussing 
the atmospheric phenomena of North America, The 
upper current is nearly due west at Washington and: 
the States at the south; it is a point or two north of 


} The 


west in the New England States and Canada, 


bnshel of oil eake te the hundred sheep per day, and ; west and north-west winds of the United States must 


now they are fat, although bat thiu when 1 bought | be regarded as the descent of the upper earren:. In 
them. 'jaet, the winds of the United States, especially during 
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great atmospheric disturbances, may all be considered 
to become modifications of the south and west wind. 
The indications of the thermometer and hygrometer 
are entirely in favor of this arrangement The N. 
and N. W. winds must be regarded as modifications 
of the upper westerly current descending to the sur 
face of the ground, and the § W..S. E., E. and even 
N, E., as modifications of the sonth wind. The difier- 
ence betwixt the temperature of the Aretie current 


and the Gulf stream, as they meet beyond the New-! 


foundlaad coast, is not nearly so great as the difference 
of the temperature, in winter, between the west cur- 
rent which descends along the eastern slopes of the 
Rocky Mountains, and the south wind from the 
warm waters of the Gulf of Mexico, The vast terri- 
tories of the United States to the east of the Rocky 
Mountuzins are subjected alternately to these two 
currents so opposite in their characters, and hence the 
great changeubleness of the climate, to which we 
have nothiug that can be compared in Europe. The 
exceeding coldness of the west wind arises from its 
being robbed of its moisture as it crosses the Rocky 
Mountains. It is specially worthy of being kept in 
mind, that the west wind, or its modifications, is light 
and pleasant in the warm season, but intensely cold 
in winter, and blows with great vehemence when it 
succeeds the south wind, After the west wind has 
blown for some time in winter, the whole area over 
which it has extended is subjected to a great depres- 
sion of tempe.zature. As a general rule, the temper- 
ature rises in the far west in the winter for some time 
before it rises in the Atlantic States. The weather 
first moderates in the territory east of the Rock 

Mountains and west of the Mississippi, by a sout 

wind, £09 to 700 miles in breadth, setting in and 
blowing along the eastern slopes of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and probably extending into the Arctic Circle. 
The rise of temperature thus takes place over all the 
region swept by the scuth wind. ‘The rising of tem- 
perature is apparently propagated from west to east in 
the United States, by the south wind flowing in suc- 
cession over those States which are more westerly. 
This is the cause of the winter storms of the United 
States traveling from west to east, as has been main- 
tained by Prof. Espy, who was the first who made 
the discovery, and which bas since been corroborated 
by Professors Hare and Loomis. The distance 
between the ridge of the Rocky Mountains and the 
east coast of Florida is about 1400 miles, but in the 
latitude of Newfoundland, the Rocky Mountains are 
nearly double that distance from the Atlantic. The 
south wind never seems to occupy at any one time the 
whole breadth of the country from western Texas to 
eastern Florida. The south wind is rapidly propaga 
ted from the west along the northern shores of the 
Gulf of Mexico, but it is almost as rapidly destroyed 
on its western edges by the cold upper current de 
seending along the eastern slopes of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, end penetrating, as a surface wind, this warm 
current from the Caribbean Sea. In this manner the 
western edges of the south wind are raised into the 
upper current, and drifted towards the east. Thus 
the winter storms of the United States are always 
succeeded by a cold wind from a westerly direction. 
Mr. Russell exhibited charts of the weather of No- 
vember, 1824, illustrating the action of one of these 
storms, which he experienced while traveling through 
the north-western States. The chart of the 10th 
November exhibited the aerial gulf stream, at 7 A. 
M., flowing to the east of the Mirsissippi, and filling 
the whole valley southwards, as far as the Lakes (be- 


yond which his observation could not extend) with 
warm moist air, while at the same hour, immediately 
to the west of the Mississippi, in Iowa and Missouri, 
the temperature is very low where it was warm the 
day before. The southerly current was about 700 
miles in breadth that morning, for the Atlantic States 
| were then occupied with cold air in the same manner 
as the Middle States were a day or two before. Below 
we see the southerly wind banked on both sides by 
cold air, at 7 P. M., on the 10th of November: 


Midale States 





Atlan ic Coast 





| *Wisconsin, 8 E. 52 “er. Maine, N. W 52 deg. 
| 41'lirois, S. W. 56 deg.———Mass, N.W. 2id-g 
| Kentneky, S.W. 55d-4.———N York, W. 2: der 
Mississippi, S. E, 66 deg ——— Virginia, —34d 
W. Florida, 8. E.72 deg ———N Caroiina, N.35 deg. 
West. 
*Towa, W. 24 deg. 


Missouri, N. W. 35 ceg. 


The cold air on the Atlantic States soon disappears, 
iand they are in their turn subjected to the influence 
| of the southerly current, which raises the temperature. 
The chart of the 12th November showed that the 
cold westerly wind had made great advances, for the 
jtemperatnre was then lowered over the whole of 
the Mississippi valley west of the Alleghania On 
ithe 12th snow fell over a great extent of country 
jaround Lake Michigan. It snowed all that day when 
|Mr Russell was at Indianapolis. In the western 
| States from Texas to Wisconsin, a distance of 1100 
(Mniles, the weather was excegsively cold for the season; 
| while from Florida to Maine, a distance of 1300 miles 
jit was extremely warm. A few observations on the 
| 12th inst. show this: 


Wesn‘e n States, 





At’antic States. 


Towa, N. ll deg. 7A. M. Maine, 8S. W.54d g.7.A. M. 
Wis, N.W.79dex, —— Mass, 8. W.58deg. —~ 
Misseu i, N. W.26d g. —— N. York, E.67%7deg. —— 
Mss. N.W.34deg.9 P.M. N Caroina, E.60deg. —— 
Tex.a, N. 36 deg. —— Gecr ia, S. E.64deg. —— 


E. Flori:ia, 5. W. 70 deg. 


The air was at the freezing point in the States of 
Louisiana, Mississippi, and Alabama, on the morning 
of the 13th, and frost occurred also in Florida on the 
morning of the 14th. The cold air reaches the At- 
lantic coast in the north east parts of F‘orida sooner 
than at any other station on the coast; it was 36 hours 
later in reaching Maine, which lies considerably to 
the east. The first traces of cold air were seen on the 
morning of the 10th in Iowa, but it did not reach 
Massachusetts on the same parallel of latitude till the 
morning of the 14th. The distance between the two 
stations was rather more thar 1000 miles, thus show- 
ing an average rate of progress of less than 10 miles 
an hour. In winter, however, the progress of the 
cold wind is often 36 miles an hour, and it is an im- 
portant circnmstance to bear in mind that the rates 
of motions of storms differ so materially. The figures 
on the charts show not only the temperature of the 
air at 7 A. M., but they also show the amount of moist- 
ure, as the temperature at that hour is a clear aprox- 
imation to the dew poimt. The observations at 9 P. 
M. also approach the dew point of the vapor. Look- 
ing at the arrows in the chart, Mr. R. could see no 
other system of arrangement than the one he had 
adopted of referring the N. and N. W. winds as 
modifications of the current which crosses the Rocky 
Mountains; and the S. W., 8. E., E. and N. E. as 
modifications of the south wind from the Caribbean 
Sea; for, while -the surface winds were sometimes 
easterly, the middle current was from the S. W. or S. 
The indications of the thermometer and hygrometer 
furnished strong argument in favor of this classifica- 
tion of the winds during storms, and a fu'l discussion 
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of phenomena would be equally in favor of it. Ina 
voyage from Charleston to Havana last winter, Mr. 
R. had his attention drawn to the northers of the 
Guif of Mexico, which have been the subject of con- 
siderable discussion among meteorologists. Dr. Hare 
considers that they might be derived from the north- 
easters of the Atlantic States blowing into the Gulf. 
In one of the lectures which Mr. R. had given before 
the Smithsonian Institution at Washington, he had 
thrown out the suggestion that the northers were 
occasioned by the descent of the upper current in the 
north-western States, from the fact of a norther occur- 
ring while crossing the Gulf stream to Havana on the 
night of the 22d of January last, at the very time 
a N. W. wind was blowiag, after a snow storm, in 
the north-eastern States. On tracing this storm since 
coming home, he fonnd this completely verified, as 
the storm travelled from Texas to Key West, lying 
to the south of Florida, at the rate, at least, of 30 
miles an hour. The south wind on the 2lst blew 
clear, but a strong gale as the steamship sailed down 
the Florida coast, while a snow storm swept the 
northern States. The northers begin on the Rio 
Grand and at Tampico, and are propagated from 


_ west to east over the Gulf in u similar manner to the 


wintry storms of the States. The northers only occur 
during he cold season, and are consequent to the 
descent of the cold air from the upper current, which 
crosses the Rocky Mountains. The changes of tem- 
perature are very great, and almost instantaneous in 
the north of Mexico as soon as thenorther begins to 
blow, although the south wind has been prevailing 
for days. In Texas the thermometer was at 81° at 
2 P. M. on the 20 Jan. last; with the south wind 60 ° 

at 9 P. M., and down to 32° on the morning of the 
21st, und at k8° at 7 A. M. of the 22d, with the 
nertherly wind, The sudden fall of temperature shows 
that the progression of the norther is from west to 
east. It would appear that the displacement of the 
warm air over the Gulf by the cold air of the Ameri- 
can continent is the merns of diverting the stream of 
warm air from the Caribbean Sea to the eastward, 
and thus giving an easterly progression to the south 
winds of the United States. The northers only blow 
during the cold season at the time the west winds 
become so cold. Mr R. then referred to the north- 
easters of the United States, and entered minutely into 
their action, They were considered to be generated 
by the south wind or the south-west wind forming a 
reverve current in the same manner as the sea breeze 

—the action in the two cases being very similar. 
He had more than once given the same explanation 
to the phenomena of the rainy north-easters of Europe. 
When he was at Washington, Professor Henry direct- 
ed him to a paper by Professor Mitchell, North Caro- 
lina, where almost the same view had been advanced 
as far back as 1831, in accounting for the north-easters 
of the United States. Both Dr. Hare and Professor 
Espy have expressed doubts whether there are two 
kinds of storms in the States—the former authority 
considering the north-easter when of long continuance 
and when it is not followed by a violent north-west 
wind, as distinct in its character. But Mr. Russell 
was rather inclined to think, if storms can be said to 
travel from west to east during the winter, the same 
may be said of them during the summer. The north- 
easter being generated byconnection with south-west 
middle current, it ie of no longer continuance than 
the west wind is meving at a slow rate towards the 
Atlantie. In autumn the storms move at a slower 
rate than they do in winter, for the west wind is then 


* 


mnch less violent, and in this way the north-east 
surface wind blows for a longer period, until it is 
upset by the west wind. The reason of north-east 
winds being more developed in Canada and the New 
England States during winter storms than in the 
south was referred to the physical features of the 
country favoring this action. A number of diagrams 
were exhibited to illustrate this part of the subject, 
and the forces which maintained the lower north-easter’ 
and the middle south-west current were pointed out. 
The cause of the violence of the west wind in winter 
was then shown. The weather during summer was 
regulated by the same principles, but the north-west 
wind then lost its power, in consequence of its being 
warm and elastic. The thunder storms and tornadoes 
generally drifted from west to eastin the middle States, 
and from north-west in the northern States. This 
arose from the clouds being formed in the upper cur- 
rent and drifted towards the east at the very time 
that the south wind was prevailing. The thunder 
and tornado-clouds usually drifted in the south wind 
over the States bordering on the Gulf of Mexico. The 
hurricane-clouds also drifted in the southern stream 
of warm air and were often propagated along the 
Atlantic coast. The fluctuations of the barometer 
were attributed to the fluctuations of density of the 
air at the surface of the earth. This was Dalteri’s 
hypothesis, which he thought explained the fluctua- 
tions of the barometor more consistently than any 
which had been offered. It did not explain all in 
Britain, but it explained a great deal—the apparent 
exceptions were all grouped together very consistently, 
The height of the baromerer was inversely as the 
temperature, or rather moisture, for the latter was a 
more permanent cause of high temperature. Diagrams 
were exhibited to illustrate this connection between 
the rise or fall of temperature, and the fall or rise of 
mercury. By adopting the arbitrary scale of 5 deg. 
of heat as equal to 1-10th inch of mercury, which in- 
dicates the south wind to be about 10,000 feet in 
height, a great parallelism between the curve of tem- 
perature and inverted curve of the barometer was 
exhibited. A more perfect explanation of the fluctu- 
ations of the barometer at Alabama could not be 
given. The south wind being lighter, depressed the 
barometer at every place when the temperature was 
raised. The low barometer extended in a long line 
from the Gulf of Mexico to the Lakes, and traveled 
to the east as the rains and high temperature did. 
The grand exception to the fluctuations of the barom- 
eter being occasioned by fluctuations in the density 
of the air at the surface of the earth, arose in the 
West Indian hurricane, when a depression of two 
inches was sometimes observed to take place. The 
only theory which successfully met this phenomena 
was by Professor Espy, in which the wind blowing 
towards a central space rose in consequence of the 
extrication of latent caloric, by the condensation of 
moisture through the expansion of the air causing a 
reduction of temperature below the dew poi t. Prof. 
Espy maintained that the whole force generated du- 
ring hurricanes ean be accounted for by the effects of 
heat. Professor Hare, that part was due to electrical 
agency. In the case of the sea breeze a considerable 
body of air is put and kept in motion by slight differ- 
ences in the weights of adjoining columns of air 
Were such differences of the atmospheric conditions 
as the chart of the 10th of November exhibited be 
tween the mouth of the Mississippi and Montreal, tre- 
mendous disturbances would ensue. When the dis- 





tance is great, the power is diffused in moving the 
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whole body of air betwixt the stations. The expen-|a great amount of data on this subject, but had found 
diture of power in this diffused manner may be com-|no evidence of rotation. Some of the most eminent 
pared to the flow of the Mississippi over the last 1400 ‘scientific men of the day held the same opinions. He 
miles of its course, where the fall is less than three|defended Prof. Espy’s principles as applying to the 
inches to the mile. On the other hand, when the'tropical hurrieanes. ‘The rotatory theory of Sir Wm. 
Niagara tumbles over its great precipice, it expends| Reid could not explain the phenomena of storms. 
much power at once. The hurricane might be re (‘The advocate of this hypothesis never attempted to 
pended. an aerial cataract, only the air being foreed'explain how, during the norther of January last, in 
upwards, Ifa slight fall of rain produces sueh re~|Texas, the thermometer could sink from 81 degrees 
markable effects as are noticed onthe passage of the! with the south wind, to 18 degrees with the north 
squall cloud, what must be the power evoked by the/wind. What had fallen from some of the speakers 
evolution of latent caloric in hurricanes. Six inches to-day only showed the necessity of the British Agso- 
of rain have been known to fall during some hurricanes | ciation taking up the subject and thoroughly exam- 








The caloric set free by the condensation of this amount! 
of water overevery square mile is equal to that which! 
would be generated in the burning of 2,620,000 tons: 
of coal, allowing one pound of coal to evaporate 13! 
pounds of water. The clouds of the hurricane inter-| 
rapt the ominous calm as suddenly asthe smooth flow | 
of the stream is changed at the brink of the cascade. | 
Prof. Espy has made this neglected department of, 
meteorology the subject of most profound investiga- 
tion. Atthe last meeting of the British Association 
in Glasgow, Prof. Espy attended and expounded his, 
celebrated theory of tropical hurricanes. He would) 
have again appeared before you at this visit, had not 
the fatigues of a voyage across the Atlantic in the 
evening of life, deterred him from doiag so. Mr. R. 
said he had eonveyed a request from him to Sir D. 
Brewster to muve for a committee of the British As- 
sociation to enquire into the distributing forces of the 
tropical hurricanes. Mr. R. concluded by saying that 
he hoped it would be granted, as the present state of 
the science imperatively demandedit. He also refer 
red to the kindness and liberality which he had expe- 
rienced during his researches, from the American men 
of science, from one end of the country to the other. 

Sir John Ross complimented Mr. Russell for his 
very excellent paper, and agreed entirely with his 
conclusions, Sir John gave explanations of one or! 
two thunder-storms that had come under his own 
notice on his voyage to the Arctic regions. He rec- 
ommended the Association to take up Mr. Rassell’s 
suggestion to make further investigation into the im- 
portant subject. 

Professor Gray, of Aberdeen,one of the secretaries 
of the Section, said that the interesting information 
brought forward so lueidly by Mr. Russell, showed 
what might be gathered by the careful study of such 
meteorological registers as those of the Smithsonian 
Institution, to which Mr. R. bad had aceess. He had 
drawn very different meteorological conditions in the 
large continent of America than what eould be stud- 
ied in the insular position of Britain. Professor Gray 
proceeded to state that he had occasion, during a 
residence of two years in North Ameriea, to study 
the meteorological phenomena, and that he could 
confirm many of those mentioned, especially those 
attending the prevalence of the winds from W. and 
N. W. 

Professor Nicuot was in favor ofsome of the storms 
of this country being rotatory in their character, frem 
the changes which took place iu the winds. 

Mr. Tayior disapproved of ¢ertain observations 
made on the subject by Prof. Espy. He also expres- 
sed his approbation at the able manner in which Mr. 
Russell had handled this subject; and expressed a hope 
that Mr Ruasell’s suggestion for farther investigation 
into the subject would be takeu ap. by the Associa. 
tion, 


ining the matter. 


PT Seren a 
Rotation of Crops. 

Mr. Enprtcr :—According to my promise given 
some time since to make an occasional contribntion 
t» your valuable monthly, I propose taking up a 
suyject which ought to command more attention from 
our Michigan farmers, viz: rotation,ef crepa. It is 


a subject upon which volumes might be written, va- - 
rying with the different sections of our covatry, cli- | 


mate, and nearness to market. aud whieh in my hands 
I am afraid will reeeive but little justice; but still it 
is my desire to impart all I know to my brother far- 


mers, and to receive in return a share of their expe- | 


rience; ia this way we are a mutual benefit to each 
other. 

Very great advantages to the farmer have resulted 
from the judicious system of the rotation ef crops. 
The substitution of proper rotation with the applica- 
tion of all the manures that the farmer can manufac- 
ture from his own resources, for the old method of 
dividing the farm off, one part for permanent pasture, 
another for meadow, and a third for exltivation, has 
resulted in increasing the product of our country to 
an astonishing degree, and instead of the land under 
cultivation becoming so barren avd unproductive that 
the crops would not pay the expense of culture, the 
product has increased with increased eropping. 

By the aid of analytical chemistry the farmer is en- 
abled to ascertain the chemical constituents of the soil 
and the crops produced, and he should endeavor to 
select such crops for his rotation as will be most un- 
like ia their composition, that each may not extract 
the same ingredients from the soil, the advantages of 
which must be very obvious. 

By preserving a judicious rotation, and seceding the 
land with artificial grasses, with the last grain crop, 
the growth of worthless savagery is prevented and the 
ground is occupied by a crop that will be as profita- 
ble for the purpeses of pasturage or meadow as-many 
of the grain crops, and will furnish a supply of. vege- 
table matter evenly distributed over the land to be: 
turned in with the tillage for the next succeeding grain 
crop, for which it will sepply a larger amount of ali- 
meant for the crop than ean be. applied at the same ex-- 
pense by any othen method. There isa peculiar ad- 





Mr. Russell, in reply, stated that he had examined 


vantage and economy in this system of manuring 
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with grain crops, that should always be -taken into 
consideration in the economy of agriculture. 

The labor of men and teams is dispensed with, and 
Dame Nature in her perfect and efficient manner sup- 
plies, after art has seattered the seed, the proper or- 
ganic food for the erops to be produced, evenly dis- 
tributed and weil incorporated with the soil. 

We find by experiment and ana!ysis that red clover 
and buckwheat are admirably adapted for this pur- 
pose. In selecting the crops that are to constitute a 
rotation the farmer must always be governed by his 
position with regard to market and the purposes to 
which he can apply them on his farm, and also the 
crops that exhaust his soils the least and return in 
the form of refuse the greatest amount of ma‘ter to 
keep up the fertility of his land. Besides these char- 
acteristics of the erop, those that have the least 
amount of water in their growth are least liable to 
decay, and are the least fluctuating in market value. 

When the average price of wheat is $1.00 per 
‘bushel and the jand is weil adapted to its culture, the 
following rotation will be found a profitable one: 

Seed the land with large red clover. 12 quarts per 
acre, and plow the crop under when in full blossom 
or when some of the earlier blossoms have com- 
menced to tarn brown; then drill in the wheat with- 
out cross plowing the land,as this precess will leave 
the clover well covered. 

Sew the clover on the wheat in early spring or 
when the land is weil checked by the last frost of 
spring, and pasture but little the succeeding autumn. 
The ensuing summer in August, turn it under as above 
and egain sow with wheat; by this process, clover and 
wheat andthe crep of wheat every other year, provid- 
ing the average yield to be 20 bushels per acre, will 
pay all the expense of culture, seeding, harvesting and 
threshing, marketing and interest of investment in 
land at $50 per acre and 10 per ct. interest, and the 
fertility of the land will be improved. 

The mest common rotation practiced in New Eng- 
land and Eastern New York, is grasz or potatoes, oats 
or barley and wheat er rye, seeding again with the 
last crop. 

This cotation with a careful husbandry and apply- 
ing of all straw, stalks, &c., to the and as a fertilizer, 
with the addition-of such inorganic manures as this 
land will be apt to become deficient in by hard crop- 
ping, will maintain the original fertility ot the soil, and 
it may beeome as fertile as desirable ifthe manures are 
applied with an unsparing hand. The old maxim is 
true that the soil will feed its owner with liberality in 
proportion as he feeds it. If 1 mg yard manure is to 
be applied, it will be most profitable when spread 
broad cast and plowed in when plowing for corn, and 
it should not be plowed more than six inches in depth 
with a surface plow, but it should be subsviled to the 
depth of seven inches more to insure an ample depth 

of friable soil from which the crop may draw its sup- 


port. and also to give it the capacity of draining an 
amount of water that will supply the deficiency in the 
surface soil by evap“ration. This will also prevent the 
injurious effects.of excessive rain. But I am fearful of 
occupying too great a space in your columns, and will 
close by recommending to those of your readers who 
desire more and better information on this subject, 
two standard works, Norton’s Elements of Scientific 
Agriculture, and Johsnon’s Agricultural Chemistry— 
books that should be found in every farmer's library. 


Yours very respectfully, Wa F. Sanps, 
Jonesviife, Oet., 185°. 


On The November Farmer. 





Eprror or roe Farmer:—I wish to make a few 
remarks on some of the communications in your No- 
vember number; I hope they may be found interest- 
ing to your readers. 

So much has been written on the subject of chess, 
that the public are a most tired of this matter. With- 
out ertering into a dis er'ation on this much vexed 
‘quest’, erely state that [ hwe had twenty-five 
‘years’ expe | ve: in grow'ng wheat, and that I do not 
believe iu < + 1 :tationg I never saw an instauce of 
| wh at turnins v chess, and I find that the best wheat 
| groweis wie v. cue same opinion. 

The letter of S. Barent, on Maris, is &c,. deserv- 
ing of attention. There is no doubt but that the ap- 
plication of marl as a manure for wheat, &c., would 
be productive of much benefit to Michigan, but there 
are some kinds of marl which contain protoxide of iron 
and these are injurious to vegetation. M irl is a mix- 
ture of clay and lime and is generally composed of the 
debris of rocks, and the remains of shell-fish, &c. Mr. 
Barent’s soil seems principally to consist of vegetable 
rem:iins, and is more “ muck” than “ marl.” 'The heap 
having been exposed to the atmosphere for two years, 
was much improved, as the silicates and phosphates 
were by this means dissolved, and rendered suitable 
food for the roots of plants. 

I would suggest that instead of drawing the muck 
to the barn yard, it should be heaped in the field 
where it is required, and the barn-yard manure piled 
on it, and covered over with muek or marl. The 
liquid manure will be absorbed by the mack, and when 
all are mixed together, an excellent manare will be 
formed. 

The soil of marshes and swamps is generally com- 
posed of the remains of vegetable matter, and the stra- 
ta are formed by the accumulation of sediment at the 
bottem of lakes or pools, 

J. C. Rogers enquires for drain tile, and you have 
referred him to Mr. J. Daines, of Oakland Co., who 
manufactures:a considerable quantity of these articles, 
and I believe sells them at reasonable prices. I have 
seen draining performed in every shape and form, and 
refer you te my essay on that subject, for a full state- 
ment of my opinions. 
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I prefer 14 inch pipes to the present horse-shoe- 
shaped tile, they carry off water better, and are much 
cheaper than the tiles. In my essay, I have stated 
the number of pipes of 12 inches in length, which are 
necessary to drain an acre of land at the following 
distances. 

This is the table: 

- sia pipes per arce. 


“55 “ “ 


30 te 





35 “ OE A Ee. | “ “ 
40 DS Ui A clendnldedbhaniwee wabatend eé 1089 or te 
£0 “> aie PEL ‘ “ 
60 Gs See gee er, ee ee 795 “ “ 
66 “ Se eT 660 bad * 





Drains should be made 24 or 3 feet deep, provided 
a sufficient outlet can be found. Main drains should 
be at least six inches deeper than the minor drains, 
and be fitted with pipes large enough to carry away 
the water of their tributaries. Drains should be 
sloped like a wedge, and should be made so narrow 
at bottom that the tile shall fit them exactly. 

Mr. Tibbits comes out strong in favor of salt as a 
manure for orchards, He says, “I unhesitatingly 
recommend the application of from five to eight bush- 
els of salt per acre, sown broadcast, early in the spring 
for the destruction of such insects as fiud a habitation 
in the ground.” Well said, Mr, Tibbits, but in some 
cases @ much smaller amount will have the desired 
effect. Common salt is a more useful substance than 
many are aware. In an Essay on Manures which I 
have just completed, I have made the following re- 
marks. 

“Salt is certainly a very valuable manure. Its uses 
in agriculture appear to be as follows: 

Ist, It supplies soda and chlorine, 

2d, It attracts moisture and repels frost, 

3d, It is soludle and attracts porous substances, 

4th, It promotes putrefaction when used sparingly, 

5th, It decomposes with lime and other salts, 

6th, It kills the wireworm and other insects injuri- 
ous to vegetation. 

Salt when used asa brine is generally destructive 
to plants and seeds.” 

Whxn mixed with gypsum, it is an excellent manure, 
and also has an excellent effect when used in conjunc- 
tion with barn-yard dung. 

“ Ammoniacal manures increase the size and Juxuri- 
ance of the stem and leaves, while salt adds beauty to 
the blossom, and weight and vigor to the grain or 
fruit.” 

H. J. Cushman gives some useful information on 
the subject of flour aad bread. If this communication 
had been made somewhat earlier in the season, far- 
mers might have derived some be‘iefit from it; as they 
did not know what to do with their sprouted wheat, 
and many of them disposed of it at a very great sac- 
rafice. Their experience will be considerably improv- 
ed by the present state of the market. 

Wheat of every kind has improved in value, and 
buyers are much less squeamish about purchasing 


sprouted samples. ‘n fact, sprouted wheat brings a 
very goud price, and is very little objected to, and 
why is this? Because it is dry, and a tolerable fair 
article of flour can be produced from it. Farmers 
should be extremely careful to separate the sprouted 
grain from their wheat; these damaged grains may be 
of some use at home, but in the market, or at the 
mills, are frequently the cause of much loss to the 
farmer. 

In an essay on “ The Cultivation and Management 
of Wheat,” which I have prepared in order to compete 
for the premium offered by the State Agricultural 
Society, a:e the following passages: 

“Grain merchants only require an excuse that they 
may cut down the price of wheat to the lowest figure, 
and the presence of a few spr uted grains in a sample 
is sufficient to alarm them wonderfully; but should 
the farmer part with all his grain now and require to 
purchase it back again in s.-ring or summer, he would 
find that the opinions of these merchants bad under- 
gone a change, and that they set a very high value 
on sprouted » heat.” 

“ Sprouted grains are certainly injurious to flour, 


but not to the extent that some persons tmagine. 


The heavy, sticky nature of flour,made from wheat 
partially grown, is principally caused by the damn 
condition of the wheat, and when the grain is thor- 
oughly dried, a tolerable sample of flour may be pro- 
duced from it.” 

These remarks were written three months ago. 

Mr. Cushmau’s suggestions on the subject of baking, 
are sensible and judicious. 

Ifa great many of the ladies would follow the ex- 
ample of Mrs. A. J. Sibley, and give the result of 
their experience to the public, through the columzs 
of the Farmer, your readers would be gratified. 
Mrs. Sibley’s plan of making good bread from the 
flour of sprouted wheat is simple and practicable, and 
worthy of attention. 

T agree with this lady that the addition of a little 
Indian meal is of service in such cases, Indian meal 
is extremely wholesome and nutritious and has the 
very useful tendency of causing damaged flour to 


“rise” well and form a fine plump loaf. 
Epwarp Mason. 
Detroit, Nov. 12, 1855. 


The Value of a Good Cow. 


There are but few persons who appreciate:the value 
of a good cow, as compared with a poor one. How 
many of our farmers regard the prices paid for full 
blood shorthorns as extravagant an@ foolish, simply 
because they have never tested their real merits as 
compared with the stock they have been so long 
breeding. 

Now I propose to call attention to this subject by 
a simple narative of facts. On the 22d day of 








September, 1854, I purchased a shorthorn cow. 
She was in low condition, with a calf at her side six 
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weeks old, I turned her into poor pasture, and gave 
her a slop of bran and shorts morning and evening 
till it became time to yard her for the winter. Dur- 
ing the winter I alternated her feed between the 
mash, rutabagas, and small potatoes. The only hay 
she got was picked from the litter thrown from my 
horses. This I presume would not be called high 
keeping by cattle breeders. Now for the result: 
My family consists of never less than five grown per- 
sons. We have used milk and cream freelv, have 


; made all the butter we have used on our table, and 


have sold to our neighbors 1805 quarts of milk at the 
market price, five cents per quart, which leaves the 
handsome sum of $90,25 in one year, up to Sept, 22 
1855. Now perhaps some might wish to know the 
blood of so extraordinary a cow. She is acalf of 
the celebrated cow Bet, now owned by A. Y. Moore 
of Schoolcraft, and brought into this county by Hen- 
ry Hall, Esq., of Plainfield, from Hartford Conn. I 
think it safe to add that better milkers or easier keep- 
ers than the stock from which this cow sprung never 
trod the soil of Michigan, Yours truly, 


W. S. H. Wetron. 
Grand Rapids Oct. 18, ’55 


Girdling. 

[ The following letters have been received in reply 
to Mr. Harrington’s inquiries about girdling trees, 
published in’ September. ] 

Mr. Eprror:—In answer to Mr. Harrington I will 
give my opinion, which is based upon experience and 
observation My plan is to girdle timber in the 
month of August, and cut it down the next winter, 
and clear it off in the spring following. My reasons 
for girdling in August are, Ist,that it is less work as it 
requires but a single hack through the bark to kill 
the tree at that time, while in the winter or spring it 
must be cut quite through the sap. 2d, the bark will 
fall from trees girdled in August, and this is a benefit 
to the land; the trees also become dry and are much 
more easily hauled together and burned. I do not 
think it a good plan to let the timber stand on the 
ground long after it is girdled, especially where wheat 
is sown. ‘The trees are always falling down into the 
grain, and the limbs are continually dropping and in 
the way. The ground must be cleared every time it 
is plowed, and taking the loss of grain occasioned by 
falling limbs into account, it is very often half as 
much work and expense as it would be to clear the 
timber off entirely. As to putting fire into the trees 
while standing, I, for my part, had much rather cut 
them down at onee, In fact, it is seldom that you 
can burn a tree entirely down; it must be chopped 


after all, and that is not very easily done after you 
have had a fire around it, and got it thoroughly sea- 
soned. Every one knows that such wood is very hard. 
and { actually believe it is more work to chop down 
half burned trees than it is to fell them before they 
have been touched by fire. CuarLes Prarr. 

| Newburg, Cass Co., 1855, 








Letter from Mr. Loomis. 


I would say to Mr. Harrington that my experience 
in girdling trees has taught me a lesson, though it 
was bought rather too dear, When I commenced 
clearing a farm I was not posted up in the business, 
and no one about me operated differently from what 
our grandfathers and the generation before them did. 
In clearing some the first season, I found the grourd 
cold to almost every crop but ruta bagas; this led me 
to think that there was some way to bring it to a, 
state of productiveness, The first time plowing, an- 
other trouble was that the roots were all green, and 
it was a difficult matter to get in a crop of any kind. 
I examined the timber and found the pores most open, 
and the bark easiest to peel from the wood,the full of 
the moon in June; so I commenced and girdled some 
five acres by striking the ax a full blow, lapping the 
corners so as to be sure of cutting the timber all round. 
I let this timber stand four years; by that time all 
the limbs except the largest ones had fallen off, and 
most of them had rotted. There was but little under- 
brush on it; this I cleared off the next spring, and the 
ground looked like an old plow-field. In felling the 
timber I crossed it as much as possible on the largest 
trees, then put fire in, following it up by placing the 
brands and broken pieces on the whole. I had no 
chopping to do, and the clearing cost me but seven 
dollars per acre. My success far exceeded my expect- 
ations. The trees dying let the sun in upon the ground 
thus warming and preparing it for crops. 

I bought forty acres joining me, on which there 
were fuur acres girdled by the man who was board- 
ing with me, and I was knowing to the time it was 
done, which was June, Clearing this, cost me about 
the same as the other. I girdled twenty acres for 
Everet Grey, in the months of July and August,1846. 
It did not die so readily as that girdled in June; more 
trees grew over and lived one year longer. In 1848, 
I girdled twenty acres more for the same man in the 
month of August, with almost the same success. 
Twelve years ago, I girdled fourteen acres in the month 
of February, and found the result a bad one. The 
timber did not die as soon as that girdled in June or 
August; and the basswoods as well as some of the 
beeches and mzples sprouted around the roots. 
This made the clearing cost more, and the roots re- 
mained green longer. My advice to all who wish to 
clear Jand and burn the timber is, by all means to gir- 
dle it in the monthof June. Cut the underbrush two 
years from that time, burn the ground all over and 
seed it down till it is wanted. The object of seeding 
is to prevent foul stuff from coming up, and to shade 
the ground with a turf, which should be done to all 
ground remaining untilled. Levi Loomis. 

Garges, Allegan Co, 1855. 

Letter from Mr. Galloway. 
Mr. Eprror:—Through the Farmer, if you please, 
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I will give Mr, Harrington my experience in clearing 
timbered land by girdling. Before the falling of the 
leaves, I cut all the undergrowth up to about seven 
inches, the brush of which I placed snugly around 
the standing timber; I also cut all the old logs. The 
next spring when all was dry, I put fire to it, which 
burnt the brush and killed the timber. That ground 
I cleared of the old logs, and seeded to wheat the 
same season, and had a superior crop. This process 
I have pursued three different times, and succeeded 
as with the first. If timber is only hacked with an 
ax, it will often leave out again for two or three years. 
Burning kills the tree at once. Land is much better 
cleared in this way; the reason I could not give with- 
out extending this article too far. 
J. A. GaLLoway. 
Hillsdale, Mick., 1855. 











Platform Bee-hive. 





e 
Th above cut represents the new Platform Bee- 


hive, which was exhibited at our State Fair, and which 
has drawn premiums and diplomas at tcn State Fairs 
previously. V. N. Billings of Jackson, is the agent 
for Michigan; Sylvester Davis of N. H, Patentee. 

With this hive any one may keep bees with perfect 
safety and success, since all difficulty and uncertainty 
are entirely removed. 

In this hive is found the most perfect order and 
system while it combines the most advantages of any 
hive yet offered to the public. 

It is adapted to all locations, such as open houses, 
stores, offices and attics, either in the country, large 
villages, or cities. 

The Bees may be made to swarm from one or more 
hives, or may be conducted into any number of hives 


without swarming, and still have a full supply of 


Queens, 

The bees are entirely protected from the bee-moth 
and other. insects which annoy and ruin the bees. 
This we warrant, if managed according to the direc- 
tions which are given in the book. 

The bees have an opportunity to exercise in the 
spring, and clear the filth from their hives, without 
flying out to die on the snow. 

The filth can at any time be removed from the hives 
without disturbing the bees. 

Tne be2s can be fed much earlier in the Spring and 
later in thanin other hives, without warming 
up. 





The bees can be transferred as often as necessary, 
to give them new comb, and without killing them. 

It prevents all possibility of robbing, while feeding. 

It is thoroughly ventilated throughout, feed draw- 
ers, hives, honey-boxes, and chambers. 

The work and progress of the bees may be scen in 
the hives, re ad feed-drawers. 


Curing ing ania and Beef. 





It is aways desirable to cure reat so that when 

wanted for use, it will be neither too salt nor too fresh, 
and yet possess all its natural sweetness. If the fol- 
lowing receipt is used in preparing a pickle to cure 
hams, beef, mutton and venison, it will be just what 
is wanted, 
We have cured tons of meat and always found it right. 
For every twenty pounds of meat,take 2 oz. sal nitre, 
4 pint molasses and 3 pint coarse salt, add a quantity 
of pure water sufficient to cover the meat when loose- 
ly packed in barrels. Let the ingredients be thor- 
oughly dissolved in the water: the whole permitted 
to stan long enough for all impurities to settle. 
Carefully turn off the brine, throw away the scdi- 
ment ; having packed the meat turn the brine upon 
it, place a weight on it to prevent its floating. About 
every five or six days overhaul and repack,that every 
part of the meat may come in contact with the brine. 
In from four to six weeks,according to size of hams, it 
will be sufficiently cured for smoking, which may be 
done at any time convenient, for with such brine it 
will not get too salt. After smoking, it may be re- 
placed in the brine, and taken out for use as wanted. 
We have frequently kept hams through the heat of 
summer in a stone smoke-house, with holes in the 
roof for ventilation, secure from flies. Hams should 
always be kept in a cool place before and after smok- 
ing. N. 





Produce of a single Kernel of Wheat. 


Mr. Eprror:—In the September Farmer I noticed 
that Mr. Allen, of Paris, Kent Co., sends you an in- 
stance of a “remarkable yield of wheat,” and he says 
if any one can beat it he would like to hear from 
them. 

Well, I will not say I can beat it, but will just men- 
tion what has been done on my farm. Two years 
ago last harvest, while harvesting, there was found on 
my farm, a few feet from the edge of the wheat, a 
single stool of wheat bearing eighty-seven stalks with 
as many heads, yielding 4611 grains. This stool was 
examined by a number of the neighbors, and the state- 
ment pronounced to be correct. It was first found by 
F. W. Merritt, a near neighbor, while harvesting his 
wheat near by. Now Mr. Allen, when you beat that 


please let us know. ob 0% 
Macon, Oct., 1855, 
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A Word about Reaping Machines. 


Is is time those troublesome things, stumps, were 
removed from many farms where they are allowed to 
hold undisputed sway, and the track thus cleared for 
the reaping and mowing machine to supersede the 
cradle and the scythe here iu Michigan; and our far- 
mers ought to be well posted up as to the best kinds 
in use; for when aman pays $150 for a farming imple- 
ment, it ought to be a good one, and answer the de- 
sired purpose; and in order for this, if those who have 
had experieace in these things would freely commu- 
nicate, the desired end would be obtained. It is not 
always the case that those machines that bear off the 
palm at a trial of machines, are the best for farmers 
genera ly, but the practical working in the hands of 
farmers with common teams through the season must 
be the criterion. 

In the late trial of machines in France, it appears 
that out of nine on trial, McCormick’s and Manny’s 
received the preference —that McCormick's beat Man- 
ny’s three minutes in time in cutting an acre of oats, 
but Manny’s received the preference on account of 
lightness of draft. This isindeed a valuable conside- 
ration where a machine is tc be drawn by two horses, 
and no machine for a farmer’s own use should require 
more; but McCormick’s machine as : ow constructed, 
is not designed for less than four horses if they are to 
be steadily driven, and then the forward team removes 
the lateral pressure from the hind one. Iam prepared 
to speak understandingly on this subject, having pur- 
chased one of McCormick’s machines at Chicago in Ju- 
ly last, and used it through reaping and mowing, with 
only two light horses. While at Chicago I had an 
opportunity of viewing Manny’s and Wright’s machines, 
but never saw any one in operation until I started my 
own. I was fully sensible there would be a heavy side 
draft, or lateral pressure in working McCormick's 
machine, before purchasing it, and in this respect pre- 


ferred Manny's; but my object was to get a strong 
and durable machine, and one not liable to get o:t of 
order; and, judging from appearances, McCormick’s 
was such a machine, it being the only one having a 
wrought iron finger beam, and I feared to risk a 
wooden one, from their li«bility to warp, split, or the 
fingers becoming lose. I have found it to work well, 
and the side draft is not as troublesome as I had sup- 
posed. It is singular that the ingenious inventor has 
never yet remedied this evil, since it can be done so 
easily. Itis occasioned by the finger beam and dri- 
ving wheel being both on the same side of the line of 
draft, and the remedy is simply to place the driving 
wheel on the other side as Manny has done in his ma- 
chine, thus: 


Fig 
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MANNY’S. 
in which A is the driving wheel, F finger beam. For 
the benefit of those who have already purchased Mc- 
Cormick’s machine, will show a method I have adopt- 
ed for removing this side draft while working with 
two horses. The triangle is the frame containing the 
gearing; A, driving wheel, os before; at B, a bolt runs 
through the finger beam and frame, on the top of 
which is an iron brace to support the driver's seat, 
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and is long enough to receive the link of a common 
trace chain between the brace and nut, which chain is 
represented by the dotted line. The bolt hole thro’ 
the tongue is at the upper angle of the frame, where 
ordinarily the evener is attached, instead of which, I 
would have a piece of strong oak, of the same size as 
the evener, but shorter, bolted to the tongue at one 
end, with a hook near the other end to which the 
chain is attached; a strong iron clasp, passing round 
between the tongue and chain, and bolted through, 
which may be moved to the right or left, until the 
draft is balanced; the forward end of the clasp being 
open to receive the evener, and bolted through. It 
will be seen that by moving the clasp to the left, the 
draft upon the chain and fingerbeam will be increased, 
and thus prevent the tongue from pressing against the 
near horse. 

With regard to raking’ all the grain, it is indeed 
straining business, as stated by an observer in France, 
to a new beginner, as I myself can testify from sore 
experience; but in this, asin all other business, “prac- 
tico makes perfect,” and after the first day I could 
rake off much easier than swing the cradle. I regard 
good reapers and mowers as among the greatest of 
labor-saving machines for farmer’s use; but I am look- 
ing forward to a time when they will be made much 


lighter and more convenient, and consequently at a 
reduced price, when every extensive farmer will find 








McCORMICR’S. 


it for his interest to own one. 
Yours respectfully, J. C. Roczrs. 
Grand Rapids, Oct., 1855. 
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Abdallah Chief. 

Editor Farmer:—Somewhat interested in “Abdal- 
lah Chief” I ask the use of your coM™mns to notice an 
article in your November number in regard to the 
treatment of that horse by the committee at the late 
State Fair. From its tenor, being derogatory to the 
committee rather than to the horse, I should have 
inclined to let it pass as well calculated to do him 
good. Besides were it of a different tenor, being an 
anonymous communication it would not be entitled 
to notice were it not accompanied by an editorial, 
which seems to make reply proper. 

In regard to the conduct of the committee in ignor- 
ing the horse entirely, we presume that if Abdallah 
Chief was not entitled to a first premium, his owners 
preferred he should receive none at all. Having so 
successfully competed at the Fair of the American 
Institute in New York city in’52, as to receive a third 
premium in a class of nine or ten of the best horses in 
the world—the renowned Cassius M. Clay, receiving 
the first premium on that occasion—we have no fault 
to find with the discr mination of a Michigan commit- 
tee of three who failed to notice him at the late fair. 

Of the award of the first premium it does not be- 
come us to complain If it was givenas is alleged 
on account of preference for what is called “Morgan” 
stock, not a word should be said; for there are. many 
who cling to the idea that it is the best stock in the 
land—notwithstanding it is undersized, seldom attains 
more than good road speed, and has not the bottom, 
whatever its docility, of the Messenger breed. The 
chesnut which took the premium was one of the most 
beautiful specimens of his class we ever saw; but we 
doubt if he would suggest the idea of a progenitor of 
a race of large, powerful,swift, enduring horses, fit for 
all work. 

The committee may have been honest in the dis- 
charge of duties. The writer would not impugn their 
motives. But it would have been more satisfactory 
to the public to report their reasons. Let us know 
by what standard they awarded “Jackson” a diploma 
and ignored Abdallah? By what rules were they 
governed? Was Abdallah excelled iu figure, form, 
size, symmetry, motion, action, power or pedigree 
according to acknowledged standards? We deny it. 
Then the committee had no standard at all, or what is 
worse adopted some crude one of their own for the 
occasion, Was speed or endurance made any test? 
No. itis true alittle ring was made over the s'x 
feet ridges of the ancient corn-field enclosed in the fair 
ground where no horse of any reach of step could 
show to advantage. A fair trial however over a 
proper course was sought, and would have been had 
but the storm prevented. The proposed trial was 
advertised for the day after the fair, and the commit- 
tee understanding this, did not require the exhibition 
of speed in that miserable ring to be taken as a test. 





No one so considered it—certainly not Abdallah’s 
owners, or he would not have been suffered to enter 
it. It was intended for mere display of movement. 
But for a trial on a fit track Abdallah was then ready 
is ready now ; and will be ready at all times until his- 
spring season commences, to trot any horse of his 
class owned in the state, or against time, over the 
Detroit course. The owners of Jackson who is so 
snecringly introduced in the article, know full well 
that they can have a trial with him anyday. Let 
that committee then give some of the reasons which 
made up the'r judgment. We are entitled to them 
and demand them. If they cannot “render a reason” 
for their action, they are uaworthy of the place they 
filled. 

It has been asserted,Mr. Editor,that the committee 
must have been prejudiced against the horse by the 
systematic efforts of interested parties. Be this as it 
may, it is well known that so fie-ce a spirit of detrac- 
tion was displayed about the Judge’s stand as to jus- 
tify the belief of an organized and predetermined plan 
to injure him. Why this detraction, this rage in ad- 
vance, if the horse had no merit? Did they so greatly 
fear him? Why fear a horse “ unworthy of even a 
passing notice of” this discriminating “committee !” 
(It appears thatthe horse did however attract the 
attention of the editor of the Ohio Farmer.) 

Is it not strange that Abdallah should have elicited 
so much feeling in advance if he had no merit? “Ver- 
ily” where there is so much smoke there must be 
some fire. 

But there were some other doings that look queer, 
to say the least. Why was it that the best brood 
mare and suckling colt on the ground—“Lady Wash- 
ington” and foal by Abdallah Chief—ere also over- 
looked? Was it from a pre-determination that noth- 
ing connec’ed with Abdallah or his owners should be 
recognized? Why was it that that most remarkable 
bay trotting mare, which showed more speed than 
any animal on the ground was capable of showing, 
should also have escaped notice? Was it from the 
same cause? Did we not know that these two mares 
and colts were so incomparably ahead of their com- 
petitors as to by the subject of universal remark, leav- 
ing but one impression upon the minds of impartial 
bystanders, did we not know that among the latter 
there was no pretence of any rivalry even, the fact 
would not be referred to here. Honest jndgment and 
award on fair competition are eutitled to respect and 
acquiescence, however anxious owners may be disap- 
pointed, But is it not remarkable that there should 
be such a great difference of opinion between the look- 
ers-on and the committee in such a number of instan- 
ces, and that in all of those instances, Abdallah Chief 
should be affected. Now, lest the writer should be 
accused of blind partiality, disappointment, &c, he 
will here state that the owner o/ the mares and colt 
referied to, has expressed a willingness to leave the 
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decision of their respective merits as compared with 
the successful competitors at the late fair, to three 
disinterested persons, to be chosen in the usual way, 
on condition that the unsuccessful animals shall be 
donated to the State farm at Lansing for the benefit 
of the Agricultural College. 

Really, Mr. Editor, when such gross cases of injus- 
tice to competitors are suffered to occur and go un- 
noticed, it is :ime for the real friends of those interests 
which the State Agricultnral Society is instituted to 
promote, to look about them and see if some organic 
defect exists in the institution itself, or whether thro’ 
the weakness,incompetency or corruption of its officers, 
trickery, “ figuring” as it is figuratively called, and 
charlatanry, are sometimes allowed to trample over 
fair dealings;whether diplomas shall be surreptitiously 
filched out of the hands of honest emulation and open 
competition at our State fairs. Why, sir, if every one 
of the animals referred to were the veriest scrubs, 
still the well authenticated pedigree which each bore, 
should have entitled it to some consideration. Is this 
the kind of encouragement your fairs are designed to 
lend, sir? 

In conclusion, the owners of Abdallah Chief might 
well rest content with the editorial notice accompany- 
ing the article signed “ Phil-horse-ophy.” They pur- 
chased him at a large price,it is true,not for racing,not 
for speculation, but believing in his value for the 
improvement of their own stock, and of that of the 
State. If he isan “unworthy animal” none so much 
interested as themselves in finding out the fact. 
1t is not the “legitimate business” of those gentlemen 
to “attempt to impose” such a horse “on the com- 
munity.” Their “ law, lumbering and fishing” is suffi- 
ently respectable and profitable to enable them to 
leave professional horse jockeying to such as find a 
congenial pleasure in detracting their betters whether 
among horses or men. Ever ready for competition, 
examine ard try, AxppaLian CHIEF, 





Carnots,—A correspondent writes to know how 
many bushels of carrots are equal to one bushel of 
corn for feed. Of the yellow carrot, three bushels 
are allowed to be equal to one ofcorn; the white being 
less nutritious would require about four. 

A very warm cellar is not necessary to keep car- 
rots through the winter; they will stand a good degree 
of cold without injury, and make valuable winter 
feed. 





Rre ror Pastuke.—I1n answer to an inquiry, we 
would reply, that rye, to make good spring pasture, 
should be sown early in the fall, and sown thick. If 
it is not well grown enough to turn cattle on as soon 
as the snow goes off, give it a few days to get a start; 
it will grow rapidly, but working oxen would not do 
wellon such feed alone; they should hnve grain of 





some kind to keep them strong and in good heart. 


HORTICULTURAL DEPARTMENT 


J. C. HOLMES, EpirTor. 








Plums. 

T enclose to you a few notes on plums, mostof which 
have been hitherto either wholly unknown in this vi- 
vinity, or cultivated under other names. 

The past summer has been too wet, and much of it 
too cool, to fully develop the flavor of plums,peaches 
and pears, and judging by the past, the premature 
denuding of our plum trees in August andSeptember 
may result from the same cause. Our trees the 
present season dropped their foliage so early as to 
occasion serious deterioration of the size and quality 
of the fruit, and on many trees the terminal buds are 
again putting forth leaves. The rot has also been 
more than usually prevalent, affecting the entire crop 
ef some varieties. 

Cherry plum has been loaded with-blossoms every 
spring for the last six or seven years, but has never 
set half a dozen fruits. Tree very healthy and the 
only one on my list that retains its foliage till au- 
tumn. 

Imperial Gage bears well; fruit beautiful and ex- 
cellent, much inclined to rot on the tree. 

Green Gage is a name applied to several varieties © 
of very good plums in this region, but my own trees 
are the only true ones with which I am acquainted. 
Here as elsewhere, it is unrivaled in quality, tree of 
slow growth, great bearers and retain their foliage 
better than most varieties. 

Red Gage, rather small, beautiful, enormous bear- 
er, So much so as sometimes to injure the quality of 
the fruit. 

Lombard or Bleeker’s scarlet, large and beautiful, 
a little coarse, flavor good, great and constant bearer, 
profitable. 

Yellow Gage cannot be recommended except for 
light soil and with high cultivation—shall regraft 
them. 

Columbia is very large, beautiful and excellent, 
tree tender, so far a thin bearer, I fear it will not 
pay. 

Trees received as Orange plum have borne for 
several years, but the curculio and the rot combined 
have always taken nearly the whole crop. The fruits 
are frequently double. Its correctness is doubtful. 

Washington, and Huling’s Superb are much alike 
in size and appearance, but the latter is of finer text- 
ure and flavor, both very large, 

Coe’s Golden Drop has ripened well with me, (al- 
though said to be uncertain in northern Ohio,) and 
is valuable for its size, beauty and lateness, 

Ickworth’s Imperatrice, medium in size, passable 
in quality, good bearer, never rots, very late. 

Reine Claude de Bavay, a new French variety, 


quite firm, large, free grower, nearly equal to Green 
Gage in quality, one of the latest, very valuable. 
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Royal Hative, orEarly Royal, described by Down- 
ing and Thomas as very early, rich, and fine; has 
shown fruit for three years but has as yet produced 
nothing either early or good; it is very liable to drop 
its leaves early. 

Jefferson has produced a few fruits, but none have 
as yet escaped the curculio. 

Several other varieties may be expected to fruit 
angther season, when if circumstances are favorable, 
I shall endeavor to note more accurately the times 
of ripening and other peculiarities. 

Peaches, this year, are an entire failure hereabouts, 
with rare exceptions, and a large percentage of the 
trees are dead from the effect of the past severe win- 
ter. Mine have escaped with the exception of a se- 
vere shortening in, and have made a fine growth du- 
ring the summer. 

Cherries have also felt the effect of the past winter. 
A few of my oldest trees have been partially or wholly 
killed. Those in sheltered situations, and with the 
strongest growth have suffered most; all the injured 
ones were of the Heart and Bigarreau varieties. 

T. T. Lyoy. 
Plymouth, Oct., 1855, 
Cultivating and Keeping Apples. 

Apples have already become one of the staples of 
Michigan. Thousands of barrels have been sent over 
the Central and Southern roads, destined to the 
Western States and Territories. ‘The demand is fully 
equal to the supply, and will continue so for years. 
The cultivation of such varieties as are most in de- 
mand, or such as afford the best profit, shold com- 
mand the attention of all engaged in growing fruit. 
We have always advocated the policy of growing 
those which will be fit for the table from Januar yo 
June, as being most profitable. There are always 
wind-falls enough for fall cooking apples, and very few 
compared with the whole number of trees in an orchard 
need be autumn frait; what few there are should be the 
best varieties. We have attended a number of fairs 
the present season, and have spent some time in ex- 
amining the fruit, and are gratified to observe less at- 
tention to cultivating large coarse apples of second 
and third rate kinds, and more pains taken to grow 
many of the medium sized varieties of the best sorts, 
From what we have noticed we judge that’a large por- 
tion of the fruit s nt west will not keep long,owing to 
its being shaken from the trees and carted over] rough 
roads. Therefore, we venture to predict that those 
who have been careful to gather their apples and 
keep them from being bruised, will realize from thir- 
ty-three to fifty por cent. more than those taking less 
pains, and forcing into market their late keepers in 
bad condition. 

Apples should always be plucked by hand, and vey 
carefully transported upon springs to their place of des- 
tination. All that drop to the ground while gathering 








should be kept by themselves and sold for early use, 
or dried. All apples to keep well, should be kept in 
a cool place until winter sets in, by that time they 
hava done sweating. They ought to be looked over, 
laying aside all showing any signs of decay, replaced 
carefully in barrels or boxes and boards placed over 
the barrels. It is not necessary that apples should be 
kept air tight, but they always should be kept at a low 
temperature, say not above 35°, and if possible air 
freely admitted to the cellar. Sour apples will bear 
several dJegrecs of frost without injury, but it is not 
advisable to run any risk; always keep them cool and 
examine them often, taking away all decayed ones, 
and an extra profit may be realized from them, besides 
the satisfaction of having a good sound desert apple 
for the table. From what we see and hear, we think 
the apple worm has done less mischief than formerly, 
and we hope to hear from friend Cook, of Jackson, 
and others who have been experimenting with the de- 
sign of preventing the ravages of this destructive in- 
sect. N. 


Dahlias. 

Dahlias should be carefully dug up after cutting off 
the stalk about four inches above the ground, a 
tally should be firmly attached by a wire to desig- 
nate the variety ; permit the roots to dry alittle and 
varefally place them in a dry cool cellar—not a dry 
warm one, neither a warm moist one, for the roots if 
dried too much will not sprout, and if kept too warm, 
and moist, will grow, or rot, or both ; they being a 
perennial tuberous rooted plant, varieties are con- 
tinued only by dividing the roots in the spring, always 
being careful to have a bud att.u...cd to each tuber. 
New varieties are produced from secu ist generally 
the greater part of the seedlings are siuzie tlowers 
anda very small portion, if double, are worthy of 

tivation. N. 


Hardy Bulbs. 

Bulbous flowering roots that have been kept dry 
during the summer, if not now done, should be 
planted out that they may be prepared for flowering 
early in the spring. Letth ero und be dug deep,made 
rich if not already so; the bulbs should be placed fro 
one to four inches deep and covered with garden 
mould. Ponies and other hardy tuberous rooted 
plants,if to be increased, had better be attended to in 
the fall. Carefull, cut off the toes or divide the roots, 
and plant where you wish them to stand. N. 





~~ 
Micu,. NuRSERY AND FRwvIT-GROWFRS’ ASSOCIATION 
will hold its annual meeting at Jackson, on the second 
Tuesday of January next, A full attendance is requested. 


aes oe 





¥= Mr, Enos Merrill writes us that he has started a nurs- 
ery about six miles out of the village of Kalamazoo, where 
he is paying particular attention to the raising of young 
trees for the growth of stone fruit. 
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~ LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 
Evening Contemplations. 
I love to pause, when work is dore, 
And view awhile the setting sun, 


And watch the day-light as it fades, 
And wnit for evening’s quiet shades, 





And then it is a g'crious sight, 
To see the lovely queen of bight, 
Arisi: g in the orient sky, 

Ard soaring upeard: fa. on high. 


Fer silver light she gently sheda, 
Ax orwa d in he~ path she treads, 
All Natore.s hushed iu silence sweet, 
And peys i's homage at ber feet. 


An! then the stars—those lesser lights, 
That gleem and radiate the nich’, 

They're kept and guided by the Mand, 
Wao brou bt them forth at His command. 


Oh God! the wonder isto me, 

T at whey Thy works Thy creatures sec, 
One can be found w: o dares deny, 

That there’s a God who rules on high. 


ANN, OF THE FLEM. 
Oporto, Aug., 185°. 








Eaton County Fair. 


The letter of “ Katy Wildwood” is too long and too 
diffuse for publication entire. By making use of words 
less on the romantic order, her description of the Ea-, 
ton county fair might have been one of some benefit | 
and interest. It was their first fair, and judging from 
what we can gather from the scattering remarks in 
this letter, it was eminently successful and satisfactory. 
The fruit and vegetables are spoken of as having been 
superior in size, quality and quantity ; and the pro- 
duce of the dairy, and the domestic manufactures, 
highly creditable to the farmers’ wives and daughters. 
It has been obcerved that the progress of improve- 
ment in any of the departments of social life is in pro- 
portion to the interest which women feel and take in 
them; and in no vocation engaged in by men have 
the great majority of women a deeper interest than in 
agriculture. From evidences inthe letter before us, 
and also from reports of other county societies which 
have reached us through the newspapers, we gather 
that a change is taking place in the departments of 
these exhibitions most especialy devoted to the do- 
mestic arts. There is more attention given to the 
manufacture of articles that are really useful, and more 
good taste shown in the ornamental. This change 
was quite apparent at the last State Fair, where sub- 
stantial woolen coverlets and neat white counterpanes 
graced the lines in place of the gaudy-colored wit- 
nesses of a wicked waste of time and money that de- 
pended from them two years ago. More and better 
specimens of bread, butter and cheese were exhibited, 
than usual, and still there is room for improvement, 
both in quantity and quality, Housekeepers will see 
these deficiencies when they mect and compare the 
products of their skill and industry, and seeing them 
will be the first step towards advancement and re- 
form. The spirit of enterprise in agriculture is work- 
ing its way rapidly through our state, and penetrating 


emulation among housewives as well as among tillers 
of the soil. Our correspondent says that much deter- 
mination and enthusiasm were mauifested at this first 
gathering of the Eaton farmers, and that even the 
little boys caught the spirit, and one of them brought 
potatoes of his own raising, two of which weighed 5} 
pounds. The Vermontville farmers were also or 
hand with a good show of their fine stock, both of 
horses and cattle. A snow white yearling Durham is 
mentioned, whose weight was over one thousand 
pounds. 

The address for the accasion was delivered by the 
President of the Society, the Rev. Mr. Benedict, of 
Vermontville, and is highly spoken of as one of sound 
practical good sense. 

We hope when Katy writes again she will know 
justewhat she wants to say, and then say it in the 
plainest and most intelligible manner, without at- 
tempting to crowd too many subjects together at 
once. 





AprLe Breav.—A very light pleasant bread is 
made in Frai.ce, by a mixture of apples and flour, in 
the proportion of one of the former to two of the lat- 
ter. The usual quantity of yeast is employed as in 
making common bread, and is beaten witb flour and 
warm pulp of apples after they have been boiled, and 
the dough is then considered as set; it is then put into 
a proper vessel, and allowed to rise for eight or twelve 
hours, and then baked in long loaves. Very little 
water is requisite; none, generally, if the apples are 
very fresh —x. 


No-MartrTers.—An exchange says that a knowledge 
of the following delicacy has long been confined to 0 ‘e 
family ; it looks like too good a thing to be so monop- 
olized. 

To three teacups of buttermilk add ‘hree table- 





'spoonfals of rich cream, and a small quantity of sugar. 


Stir in flour until it is of the consistency of paste for 
dough-nuts. Roll out size of a large breakfast plate, 
and fry in lard to arich, brown color. 

As cach cake comes from the fire, cover with apple 
sauce made from tart apples sweetened to taste, and 
spice with nutmeg or cinnamon, and continue the pro- 
cess till the plate is well heaped. 

{=> Mr. J. Brown, of Battle Creek, Chairman of the com- 
mittee on Home Manufactures at the late State fair, in- 
forms us that the premium awarded to Mrs. J. Starkweath- 
er, of Ypsilanti, for cotton stockings, should read “first” 
instead of “second.” He says, also, that we were in error 
in stating that no premium was awarded to woolen yarn. 
We examined the report very carefully and are pretty sure 
we should have found it if it had been onthe book, How- 
ever, the correction shall be made as soon as we can learn 
who won the three dollars. 





To Tea Drinxers.—It is said that a French chem- 
ist has discovered that by grinding tea in the same 
manner as coffee, befure infusion, the quantity of the 





into our northern and newly settled counties, exciting 


exhilerating fluid obtaived is nearly or quite doubled. 
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MICHIGAN FARMER. 


ROBERT F. JOHNSTONE, EDITOR. 


DETROIT, DECEMBER, 1855. 


The Close of Volume Thirteen. 


With this number of ‘the Farmer, we close the 
thirteenth volume. To us it has been a year of severe 
trial, for it has been felt as an unprofitable one by a 
large portion of the farming interest, and what touch- 
es them, we feel most sensibly. A large, a very large 
proportion of our subscribers have not been prompt 
in remitting the amount due us, nd instead of redu- 
cing the amount due us below ti:at of last year, it has 
largely increased. 

We feel that it is time to put a stop to this, and 
hence forth, it shall be our endeavor to have all Sub- 
scription paid in advance, or at least within two or 
three months of the Ist of Januury. ‘This dilatoriness 
on the part of subscribers has cramped us in all our 
efforts to render the volume as good a one as it was 
our ambition to make it, Workmen, engravers, and 
paper-makers must be paid, or they cannot work, 
yet many of those who take the Farmer, do not seem 
to think it of any importance whether they do or not 
pay for it There are but tew of our subscribers who 
cannot afford a dollar frthe Farmer at any time; yet 
for want of that encouragemeut, which is our just 
due, we are compelled to deprive them of many em- 
bellishments and improvements,which we would feel a 
just pride in laying before them. We hope for better 
things from them in future. 























The New Vi olume. 


We have made arrangements for rendering the vol- 
ume of the Farmer for 1856, one which very farmer 
and agriculturist in the State should take pleasure in 
doing something towards supporting. ‘There was 
never a time when there was such a uumber of real 
practical farmers interested in communicating the re- 
sults of their experience to one another, as there is at 
present gathered round the Michigan Farmer. Con- 
nected with us in the editorial management, or as 
correspoucents, we have all the writers who have any 
reputation as sgriculturists. Let us hope that its 
friends take some pains in urging its claims upon those 
who do not take it, and thus we shall be enabled to 
commence this year with the hope of realizing what 
the work costs us. 





Za To those in arrears for their subscription, we 
would say that we hope they will settle, either with 
our local agents, or ourselves by letter, immediately. 
They can do so now. 

%=@- All returned numbers should have the post- 


= marked upon them from which they are sent 
ac 





2B We wish it distinctly understood, that we shall 
transmit the January number of the Farmer to all 
who have not ordered their subscription stopped with 
the end of the year. This has been the usual custom: 
and all who wish to discontinue, had better reply im- 
mediately Lt them recollect that they can have 
the advantage of obtaining it at club prices, if the 


payment is made before the first of March next. After | 


that time the price will be one dollar per annum, and 
if not paid till the close of the year $1.25. Postmas- 
ters will confer a favor by advising us of all numbers 
not taken out of their office at an early day. 
et 


Meeting of the Executive Committee of Mich. 
State Agricultural Society. 


The executive committee of the State Agricultural 
Society will hold its annual session at the society’s 
rooms in Detroit, 130 Jefferson avenue, commencing 
December 17th. At this meeting, the whole business 
and proceedings of the society for the coming year are 
discussed and planned, and it is therefore of impor- 
tance that all sections of the state should be repre- 
sented. Every county should have at least one repre- 
sentative. During the past year we have seen com- 
plaints in some of the newspapers, that in the distri- 
bution of the honors or the responsibilities, their sec- 
tions were neglected. The fault, if any, lay not with 
the state society, but should have been charged to the 
fact that when the executive committee met, there 
was no one present to aid it or direct its members m 
their action, so far as that locality was concerned. At 
this meeting, the location of the fair, thelist of premi 
ums to be offerred for 1856, the appointment of judges, 
and much other important business will be considered 
and decided upon It is the desire of the Secretary, 
that we should call the attention of all who are inter- 
ested in this meeting, to the time when it wiil be held; 
and we accordingly give it all the publicity in our 
power. 








Axspa.ian CriEr.—In the present number, it will 
be seen that there is a reply to the communication 
published in the November number relating to the 
horse Abdallah Chief. From this communication it 
will be seen that much blame is attached to the action 
of the committee who had the duty of judging of the 
merits of horses for all work which were entered for 
competition. What is saidin the present number 
about not only ignoring Abdallah Chief himself, but 
also neglecting to notice the mares referred to by the 
writer is distinctly true; and the fact seems to indi- 
cate that the committee was not composed of the 
right material to do the work laid out for them. We 
do not doubt their perfect honesty of purpose ; but 
we doubt whether they had the experience or the 
calm independence of opinion, and energy of action 
which their position required. As we have said in 
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former numbers, our columns are open witbin reason 
able limits for the discussion of this subject; believ- 
ing it to be of the utmost importance to the charac- 
ter of the State Society that it should be shown and 
proved that its awards have not been made by a wil- 
ful partiality, or that its judges were influenced im- 
properly. At the same time if an error has occurred, 
or a wrong been done, either through neglect or in- 
competency. the only way to remedy it is, to prove 
first that there has been a wrong done, and then to 
endeavor to prevent its recurrence, by a thorough ex- 
amination and understanding of the case. 

The friends of Abdallah Chiefclaim that a wrong 
has been done them. That according to the usual 
and well known standards by which the merits of 
horses are measured, certain animals which they ex- 
hibited were entitled to the first premium. But that 
such award was not made, and that the decision of 
the judges was warped by prejudice. To prove that 
they are right, and as a test of their sincerity, it will 
be seen that an offer is made by tbe respondent in 
this number to test the merits of the animals he refers 
to under penalty of loss. For the sincerity of that 
offer we are authorized to vouch. The writer sug- 
gests that the committee should publish an account 
of their standard by which they made up their decis 
ion. This is not an improper demand, and should be 
answered fully. When such a demand is made, it is 
right enough to put on record the principles on which 
a decision or a judgment is based, that it may serve 
as a guide by which future competitors may judge 
whether an animal has any chance to be first rate in 
Michigan that is acknowleged to be superior in other 
localities. 1f the criterion for horses, or for any other 
stock, differs in this state, from that adopted in other 
states, the sooner it is made known the better. 

gar At the county fair of St. Joseph county, 
H. T. Steele Esq.,of Constantine delivered the adtiress, 
which we find published in the Constantine Mercury. 
It differs from many of the addresses made at the coun- 
ty fairs, in the fact that it is characterized by sound 
views of the present condition and wants of the far- 
mers, of their gross errors, and the great advantages 
they possess, It is highly creditable to the author 
and to the society. We quote the following pa:sage 
from it «8 serving to show how practical and yet how 
judicious were its teachings: “ Keep up with the pro- 
gress of the age, by availing yourself of such light as 
may be cast upon the various branches of the busi 
ness, deduced from reason and philosophy, and the 
experience and observation of others, without each 
being made a victim of the same blunders to which all 
are alike exposed. Let the agricultural peridoicals be 
regularly and thoroughly consulted. Some hints or 
suggestions will invariably be found, which will prove 
of sterling value if acted upon, in the prosecution of 
your farming operations. He who will not avail himself 








of such resources, 80 cheaply furnished, can hardly be 
considered a sane and Christian man. And he who is 
not provided with the “ Michigan Farmer” or some 
similar periodical which inculcates lessons in agvicul- 
ture, can scarcely be supposed to be the owner ofa 
Bible.” 





Keeping Vegetables, 


Beets, carrots, parsnips, turnips, and most other 
roots, may be kept fresh and tender through the win- 
ter, by the following process: either in boxes, bins, or 
some convenient part of the cellar, place a layer of 
roots, cover the same with sand or dirt sufficient to 
fill all the crevices, say in inch deep over the layer of 
roots; then place another layer, covering with dirt as 
before, and so alternately until all you wish to keep 
are snugly packed. The cellar should not be warmer 
than a temperature of 35 degrees. Roots prepared 
as above, will generally be fresh and good, till late in 
the spring, or may be used at any time during the 
winter. N, 





Tue Country Press—We are under many obliga- 
tions to the country press for their kind notices of 
the “Farmer” from month to month during the past 
year. These encouraging words are all the more val- 
auble that they are entirely unsolicited on our part, 
and we take this opportunity to thank all editors and 
publishers, and especially those of our own state. who 
by these f.iendly courtesies, have aired in bringing 
our work before the public, and thus shown that our 
effort. to benefit the Farmers of Michigan by increas- 
ing their stock of agricultural knowledge have been 
appreciated. 


7H We call attention to the advertisement of 
Mr. Edward's Leicester Bucks this month again for 
the purpose of correcting the error made in the same 
in our last issue. It should have read “Thomas 
Edwards” instead of “ James.” 








More HELP IN THE FieLp —Two new agricultural pa- 
pers have been recently added to our list of exchanges:— 
The Homestead, published at Hartford, Conn., by Andrew 
Stark, and edited by Mr. Clift, T. 8. Gold, and H. A. Dy- 
er; andthe Western Agriculturist, at Pittsburgh, Penn., by 
David Ramaly, with J. 8S. Newton as horticultural editor. 
Both are quarto weeklies, at $2 per year, well printed and 


edited, and we extend to them the Farmer's right hand of 
welvome. 





i” A sufferer wants some of our correspondents to 
inform him what he is to do with a new neighbor who is 
tuo lazy or shiftless to make his fence or keep it in repair, 
so that the cattle may not get at the lazy man’s crops. The 
suffcrer says it is not pleasant to know that his cattle and 
hogs are in the middle of his neighbor's corn, even though 
there may be no fenceto keep them out. 





faz All farm implements not in use at this season of 
the year, should be taken from the fence corners, lanes and 
roadsides, and safely housed from winter storms. A little 
attention to these things now, will save dollars of expense 
the coming spring. 
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A. 8. Barnes & Co., of New York, have recently publisb- | 
ed a new Geographical Series, embracing Montieth’s First; 
Lessons in Geography, Youth's Manual of Geography com-' 
bined with History and Astronomy, also by Montieth; and; 
McNally’s System of Geography for Schools, Academies 
and Seminaries. These bocks follow each other in regu- 
lar gradation, from the simplest introductory lessons for 
children, to the more complicated and perfect system for 
advanced classes. 

They have been prepared by men who have-had long ex- 
perience in teaching, and were well acquainted with the 
difficulties under which both teachers and student labored 
for want of text-books adapted to the capacity of different 
ages. These works seem admirably designed to supply 
former deficiencies, and are being rapid'y introduced into 
the Ward and Union Schools of all the Eastern Cities. 
They are handsomely illustrated with engravings, maps, 
charts and usefal tables and statistics. 

Kerr, Morley & Co., of this city have the above works 
for sale. 

—_- rt © ee ::*t—<“—ti—S os 


History oF ALL NATIONS from the earliest period to the 
present time. By S. G Goodrich, published by Miller, | 
Orton & Milligax, Audurn, N. Y. 
The name of an author so widely known, and so justly 

popular as Mr. Goodrich, is a sufficient guarantee for the 

merits of the book to which it is appended. The above| 
splendid new work, the fruit of years of labor, is a mos | 





complete, condensed historic record of all ages and nations; 
up tothe present time. The style of “Peter Parley” always | 


graphic, never tedious, is familiar and attractive to the} 


young, and to them especially this work will be of great! 
value as making the study of History rather a pleasure than | 


‘New School Books. — ee 


GAN FARMER. 


Tae RuraL ANNUAL AND HorricuntTuraL Directory. 
—We have received from the publishers a neat little Man- 
ual bearing the above title. It containsa great variety of 
information and many useful hints on preparing the ground 
for orchards and fruit gardens, planting, pruning, &c., with 
lists of fruits recomended by the American Pomologicaly 
Society, and State Societies; also directions for making 
and planting lawns and flower gardens; with catalogues of 
Nurserymen in the United States and Canada, and the 
whole illustrated with 60 engravings. 

It isa valuable hand book for horticulturists. 

Published by James Vick, jr., Rochester, N. Y. 





omccesnss ths) S hemeereee amma. tit Sioa, 

Tne PENINSULAR JOURNAL OF ME °ICINE AND THR 
CoLLATERAL ScienceEs.—Among other interesting original 
papers in the table of contents of this valuable Monthly for 
November, will be found the proceedings of the Detroit 
Medical Society. Remarks onthe treatment of Bilious 
Remittent Fevers, Delirium Tremens occasioned by tobac- 
co, &., &c. Besides original communications, there is a 
variety of selected matter. The Journal is edited by Zina 
Pitcher, M. D., assisted by A. B. Palmer, Wm. Brodie, and 
E. P. Christian. Published in Detroit, at $2 per annum in 
advance, 


———_ —_—_--—-- - 


y= The Review of the weather for September was 
omitted in the last number. It will be found in this. 


-—_——---—_—-. - 8 0 @-—-—-— -- - 


Markets. 





There has been a good deal of -teadiness In the Fl uran? Whert 
markets forthe ;atmonth. Prices have been m intained with a 
d'sposit'on on the part cf holder. to ask higher rates on the news 
from Furope. The Cinada «hich arrived at H:lifax on the 2 ¢s 
gave firmness ‘o the market. God b-ands of Fluur now range rom 


a task; while asa book of reference for all, it can scarcely! g7 (913 to $8 per bbl, and owing to orders being now filled in this 
be equalled. It isa beautifully printed and elegantly bound | c'ty on both Fr: nch end B:iti-h account, all that comes forward is 
work, containing npwards of 1200 pages, and is illustrated readily taken. Wheat is selling at from $1 40 to $1 59 per bushel. 
by 70 maps and 700 engravings. Township libraries should Receiy ts are larger vow by way of the Ra Iroad {rom the west tian 





secure copies, and we commend it to all parents as one of| they have been previously. Cornis sling nt 80 cents for old and 
the most instructive and entertaining works they can pu! 


into the hands of their children, 


Tue ILLusTRATED ANNUAL REGISTER OF RURAL Arratrs,| 
and Cultivator Almanac for 1856. By J. J. Thomas 
published by Luther Tucker § Son, 397 Broadway, Alba- 
ny, for sale by Elwood & Co., Detroit. 

Ellwood & Co, have presented us with a copy of this bean- 
tiful Register and Almanac for the coming year. Besides 
the calendar and the usual notes and astronomical calcu- 
lations, it containsa great amount of reading matter on 

Rural Architecture, horticulture, floriculture and domestic 
economy; and is embellished with one hundred and fifty 
engravings of fruit, flowers, country dwellings, portraits 
of animals, and farm implements, It ishandsomely printed 
and contains in all nearly 300 pages, 

Price 25 cents—$2 per dozen, 


i > © ee 
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Twick MARRIED; a story of Connecticut life. This char- 
acteristic and rather amusing story of life in one of, 
the quiet country towns of Yankee land, was first published | 
in chapters running throngh several numbers of Putnam's 
Monthly. The publishers considering it worthy ofa more! 
extensive circulation, have given it to the public in a vol-, 
ume of nearly 300 neatly printed pages. It is for sale by, 
S. D. Elwood & Co., Detroit. 


175 cents for new. Oats are worth 373g cents rer bushel. Hogs 


hare not yet began to come forward in any quantity. Good dre-sed 
carca es rell at $6 50 to $7 per 100 lbs. Me s pork ‘s worth $°1 per 
rbl. Beefeatt'e sell at from $2 43 to $3 per 1C0 lbs. on fuot, and 
dressed h quarters sell at $5 to 550. Mutton sheep ringe from 
$2 5°15 $3 per head. Venison now sells at 1244 per lb C ickens are 
woith from 3734 to 50 cents;er pair. Turkeys are se ling at 1214 
cents per Ib. Fegs at 20 cents perdoze-. Butter xt 20 to 23 cents 
per Ib for good rolls. Cheese is now selling at “3 to 14 cents. A. 
ples avcordirg to quality, range from $1 50 to $2.50 per bbl. Pvta- 
tees are worth 40 to 50 cents, All sorts of fam produce rules 
higher, and se m likely to remain ro. 





PUBLIC AUCTION. 
Hive leased my form. and ictening to change my business. I 
will offr at public sale, at my residevce near Sc--oolcratf, 
Kalamnzoo counts, on We*nes: ay.the 1th dav of Dezember, 1855, 
the f ow ng st’ck a1:d preperty to wt:— 

Two of my te t bod cows—Two yearling bu'ls—One buil calf 
—One heifer c:}f—One large young dratf horae— Two verv fine 4 
year old horse ol 8 su'ta'le for axp'encid travelling to»~—One 3 
vear ol hovse c-l1—On- 4 year old mare colt,anc two 3 year oid 
mare ©o ts—Fire pure Kerhsi.i e boar: izs— 

One wheat drill—One Fa n irg mili—sev e:al plows and cultive- 
tors—A f-w setts «f Harnes< and wany other articles tuo tedious to 
t> mensien, 

A reasonably credit wii] be given and terms of sile ma’e known 


at the time of -ule. 
A. Y. MOORE. 


E REND OW” HAM COwe-— FIV: HEIFER CALVES 
—AND ONE BULL CALF— 
GEO. CARMAN. 
”» 


Sturcis, Michigan, Nov. 19th, 1665. 
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Meteorological. 


REVIEW OF WEATHER FOR SEPTEMBER 1850. 
BYL: WOODKUFF, ANN ARBOR, 


Thermumeter at.._.-- 7AM. 2p. ™. 9PM. 
Highest te: p. in month..... 72° (1st) 87~(' t’ 74° (1st) 
Liwe t do Go +... 4° (25th) 57 (18 .927)45 .7ch) 

DT OURO 509-565: << nade ~ shee 59 2 708 623 
peenthly mean... .... ..-.c000cdusis cede sales sevesal 63 1 
MONTHILY VARIATIONS, 

Gréstent Eq ly ‘mean,.15..5.525 4. 2. cena cdl. 776° (1st) 
) TE lintel apg eB si PETS hai EE ERR 49°6° (27th: 
Greatest : aily 1an_@,....-..2--2-.22.--------- 2: Ree 26. O(zd hi 
De... .ascdstinenet pascuenduummenneneaeee $0 2. °( 3ru) 
Meas day. _.-w4- ~2- we -a-9 ; 


Part Clear, 
Clouny days, 
Days en which rain felly.....2 22... , 
Totalamount of s90BSs ci cysnscicegd va-------. ----0-0-- 
WINTS. 
W., lda ; N.3 Cava: E..4davs; S.’ Sdays; S. W., 8 days; N. W., 
1 day; N. E., 4 days; S, E., 4days. 
R2MARKS 

Though te monthly of the th: rmometer is 2° below that of Sep- 
ter °54, :et the wen her bas been warn, er very m'ld, throughout 
and ge :eraily very favorable for the croys and business {the cea, 
sen. There his been more than the usual amuunt of rain acd 
cloudy weather. Thun 'er was Leard on § cays, and ‘here wer 
high w'nds 18tu and 2!st. 

The lowest Brrometer was 25°910 on the 2cth, and th: hizhe 
29°4 0 on the 6th. 

Th: heaviest raing were 1-493 inches on the 12th and 13th, ‘ani 
1°594 on the 29¢h and 30th. 

Most of the stor s of the seas on were precee“ed by a considera 
ble depression «f the Barumeter. 


SS OO or 
REVIEW OF THE WEATHER FOR OCTOBER 1855. 


BY L. WOODRUFF, Axx Arsor, Micn. 


Th »mometer at._..7 A. M. 27. M. 9 P.M. 
Highest tevp ium nth, 520 (Sth) 71° (19th) 62° (4th) 


Lowest “ : 27 (25tn) 36 (2ith) 29 (25tu) 
Ase- ge ‘ bd 39.7 53 03 44.1 
Monthly mean... .-.4 222-202-2250 2-22 5--0n ee --o2 s0-0 16° 


MONTHLY VARIATIONS. 


Greatest Caily mean "8.30 (4th & 10th) 
Lenntf...~ -<b2 <2 ~~ 242 g--- --23.<7- 32 = (24th) 





Greatest daily rauge..-.--------------------- 31° (28th) 
SRR ak ee 5 (28d) 

Clear days, .... .--- ---- +222 22-2 220 e ooo = oon e none 222 oe oe ooo e ee - 1 
Pa COO, ores anda nods esc nose Lecce ewe ces esse 


Cloud. da-s,.... -..- -c-0< 
Days on which rain fel’, : L 
Total amount of raig, -.-.---.------.--------- 2.163 inches 


WINDS. 
W., 2 days; N., 5 ‘ays; E. none; S., 5 days; 8. W., 6 days; N. W., 11 
days; N. E, nune; S. E., 2 days. 
REMARKS. 

The monthly mean of temperature s 13° oelow that of Octo- 
er, 1854, and the weather na- oven generally cold for the season 
as well as very changeable. Som > snow, ine first f the season, fell 
on the €th, and about the 24th the weather waa 2 usually cold and 
stormy, with strong northerly winds.’ H gh winds preva‘led on 
eight dsys, on the ev ning of the 27 h *® very strong gale from ‘h 
8.W. Thre was lightning on four d-ys, the light ing ani thuns 
dr on the 29th and 31st were very severe in th's vicinity. 

The barometer has been ra her active in its movements dur'ng 
the morth, in every case indicatin. the approach of st-ras fo 
scme time previous to their occurrence. The maximum of this in- 
strime t, 29 430, occurred on,the 16th, and the minimum 28.64 on 
the 27th, the monthly range 79 in. 

The first killing frost of th son occurred on the 13th, som 


days later than usval. 








Ae Tuscany, and BlueStem Seed Wheat, from 2 
shillings to 24 shillings per bushel. 


aug2t D, 0., & W.8. PENFIE!.D. 















THREE THOROUGH-BRED 
SHORTHORN BULLS. 


Y8 SALE —The subscriber offers for ssle, at re sonab e prices, 
three thorough-bred Shor horn Bulls, to wit: 

1. LAMARTINE, No. 624, Am ric«n Hera | ovk, red and white, 
or more properly a roa ; 'red by Samuel Cuo!': , Eq; calved D.c, 
29, 1348; y t by Sultan, 165, out of Kate Kearney, vol 1. page 189 
A H. B., by Pr ol+ma ion, 4838; Florida by Young Bolivar, 3185; 
Penn vivania by B livar, 80 ; by impo-ted G ouceste , 1074; by im. 
po ted Champien, 864; by Yo ng Ci met, 157. He is a large and 
styl sh a: imal, and asure and tive br «de. Price $150. 

2. © OV. MURROW, So. 5:3 Am. H. Book, red ard whit ; bred 

bv L. F. A’len, *sq.,Bl ck Ko k, N Y; calved April 5, 1854; got by 
mpo te Dvuke of Eexeter, 4-9, (10, !:2,) out of C.rnaticn 9, by 
Broomdon 287; Blanch Rose by Breomda!e 286;by Barnby 14, (.677) 
by Com-t Hulley, 1855; hv Durock 404; by ‘iands, -488; by San 
Martin, 25 9; by Adav, 717. He i+ of geo size aud fo m, and wil 
wake a larg’, massive »nd beautiful animal—h:s taken the first 
presium in his cass at the Warren County Agricu.tur: 1 Shew— 
Vrice $200. 

3 ALLEN.—No. 206, Am. H. Book, red and white. calyed Nov. 
th, 1854; gt by Duk of Exeter, 449 (10,152) out o° Rosanna vy 
8:ovmdon, %87; by Bro m/ale, 256; by whit- Cemet, 184; by Com t 
Halley, 1#55; ‘ y Durok, 3666; hy Mianda, 5488; by San Martin, 2599 
Mra. S.otte by Adin, 717. He 1s a promising cal, acd bid. f ir to 
make an exeelien 'reeder. I'rice $100. 

Thes- caitl+ may be: seen on my farm, adjoinirg Le*anon Ohio. 

dec. 2t R. G@. Cs WIN, 





EMERY’S 
AGRICULTURAL | WAREHOUSE 


N 
SEED STORE: 
45 FranklinSt. « - Chicago, Ill. 


iy’ subserii er + as opened a Depot at the above place ‘or the 
sale of « general assortm nt of Farm Implements and Machine- 
ry, field an? ga den seeds, &<, &e 
Haviog had « long experien-e in the trade, in connec‘ion with the 
A bany Agricu'tural Wi rk-, Albany, N. Y., and a very x: nea! ac- 
quaintance with the demands n the West, he feels satisfiei he cun 
meet and supply the want«+froc farmerand gardener to their entire 
suis acton. No yaiis shali be spared to furnsh the very best 
to Js and seecs; he wil give pa ticular attention to the f rnixliog 
ofthe celebrated Emery's Patent Horse Powers, Threshers &¢., and 
hy this arrangement. the public wilt nut have to be at the risk wud 
de'av of sending east for their good:, as Ishali keep a full supply 
constant y on hand, 
The public are respectfully solicited to call and see my a:sourt- 
ment 
Catalogues fu: nizhed on app‘i ation. Ileszy ID Emery. 
Dee. 1 1855. (2t) 
AGENTS WANTED, 
MAKE MONEY WHILE YOU CAN. 
a subscri‘e: desires to procrre the ui divited time of an Agent 
inever co» ty of the United states, | flicient and capab!e men 
m y make sv: rl clo lars per day, without rsk or buwbugery «f 
any kind. Full : rticulars of the nature of tye business will be 
given by ad‘ire-s uy the subscriler, and forwarding one Post Office 
S amp to rrepay p>-t ge FUKiY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa, 
(dec.1t., 520, North 6th 8t- 


SEYMOUR & MOGRGAN’S 
PATENT PREMIUM 


NEW YORK SELF-RAKING REAPER 


with Mower attachrd,for the Harvest of 


1856, 


HE Reaper is warranted to work wellif prope-ly managed, or 
no one Th: Mose at-ached is westeaien " fee fetal as 
any oth . Mower th t is attached to « Reaper, sf properly managed, 
or:o8s le 
Price of Reaper at shop, with ex‘ras, 
P- ice of Mower Attachment,........2... 30.60 
Ket. hom’s Mow=r With exira ,...-.-.....- .------<.eee 115 00 
SEYMOU , MORGAN & CO. 

By Wi.Larp }1:HeR, General. Agent. 

P.O addres , Ypsilanti, Mich. ; dec.2t. 


A CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY! 
PROFITABLE aND HONORABLE EMPLOYMENT, 


E sub c:i! er is desizous of having an agent in each county und 
town of the Union. A capital of f em 5 to $10 only will be re 
vired, anc anything like an efficient, energetic man can make from 
thr e to five dolla s per day; some uf the Agentsa e realiziog tw'ce 
that sum. Every information wiil be given by a ‘dressing, witha 

stamp to pry ret=rn letter. WM. 4. KINSLER, 

ona Box 1228, Philade'piia Post Ottice. 
iC. 
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AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL. 

Fer the rap‘d cure of Couvhs, Colds, Hoarsene 6 B-onchitis, 
Whooping-Cough. Asthma and Consu ption is universally knewn 
as the best remedy ever yet discovered for every variety of Pulmo- 
nary disease. So wide is the fie’d of its usefulnes« and so numer- 
cus the cases of its cures, thet almost every section of the cou try 
abounds in persons publicly known who hve be+n restored from 
alarming and even desperate diseases of the lungs by itsuse. Wheni 
once tri dits superi mty over every other icine of ‘ts kind is 
too apptrent to escape ob-er: ation, and where its virtues are known 
the public no longer hesitate what antidote to emi lov fur the dix- 
tressi: g and dangerous affections of the pulmenary organs which 
areincwenttoourcimae. By itstime'y use many, nay almost all 
attacks of diseare upon ‘he Lungs or thro t, are ar: ested and thus 
are saved many thousands every year from a prema'ure grave. No 
f mily should be without it, » dthosew20 o neglect to pr vide 
th»mselve~ with a remedy which wards off this d-ngerous class o 
diseases wil! have c:use to dp o'e it when itis too late. Proof: 
o the surprising: ffivac’ of the Cherry Ve+toral nee: not be given 
tot» Amer can people —they have living proofs in every neigh- 
borhood. Butthose wh wish tor-ad the statements ef those 
whose who'e health has been restored and whese liver have been 
saved by it use, will find t! em mn my A-rerican Almanac which the 
agent below named has to fu-nish gratia to every one. 


AYER’S PILLS 
FOR ALL THE PURPOSES | 


OF 


EF'amily Use. 


PROF HA‘ +8, tate Chemist, of Missachusetts, nays they *re 
the best ofat! Pi.ts, snd annexed are the men who certify, that 
Doct. a ¢s knows, vis: 

LEMUEL SHAW, Chief Jattic Supreme Court of Mass. 

KMOKY WASHBURN, Governor of Mass 

W.C PLUNKETT Lieut. Gev. of Moss. 

EDWARD EVERETT, Ex- -c., of State, and Senator of the'U. S. 
ROBEKT C, WINTHROP, Ex-Speaker House of kep. U 8 A. 
ABBOTT LAWRENCE. Minister Plenipot. t» Great Britain. 
tJUHN B FITZPATRICK, Catholic Bishop of Boston, 


MEN THAT ARE MEN!!! 

Among the diseases this Pill has cu.ed with astonishing rapidi y, 
we may mention 

Costivenrse, B Llious C mplsints, Rbeumatirm, Dropsy, Peart- 
ba n, Head:che arising f om af u'storrach, N-uses, Indigestion, 
Mor: id Ivaction of ‘re Bowels, and Pain a ising theref om, Fla‘u 
lency, Loss of Appet'te all Ulcerousand Cu aceous D's ax, which 
require an #v:cuant Medicine Scrofula. or King’s Evil. Thev a!so 


by them of the dreadful Rheumatism uuder which he found ne 
ru*ering. The first dose re ieved me, and afew subsequent doses 
have entirely removed the disease, I fel in retter tealth now 
than fors me years hefore, which I attri) ute entirely to the effects 
of your CATHARTIC PILL, . Youis w th great resp ct 


LUCIOUS B. METCALF,” 
The aboveare all from persons who are pub icly known where 
they reside, and who would rot make these statements without a 
thoro: gh conviction that thev were true. 
PREPARED ' Y J.G AYER, 
; Lowell, Mas... and sold by all 
iyly 


Practical and Analyt ca! Che nist 
respectable Drv ggist every where 


THE GREAT ENGLISH REME 
SIR JAMES CLARK'S 
CELEBRATED FEMALE PILLS 





DY! 


PROTECTED 
BY ROYAL 


LETTERS 
PATENS, 


REPARED from a prescription of Sir ‘amon Clirke, M. D., 

Phvsician Ext aordinary to the Queen. T i invalu bie Medi- 

cine is unfailin’ in the cure ef all those paioful ana dangerous dis- 
esxxe ircident to the female const'tu ion. 

It moderates all exerss, removes all obstructions, and brings on 
the monthly period wi h regulniy. There l'ills should be used 
two or three w eke previous to coofin- ment ; tey forti y the con- 
stitution, and lessen the suffering during 1 bor, e: abling the moth- 
er to perform her duties with -a‘ety to h-rse!f and child 

These Pills should not be taken be females during the Finer 
THREK MONTHS Of t regnancy. as they are sure to bri g un miscar- 
riage, but at any ot-er time they are saf>. 

In all ca-es of rervons and snin:] »ffections. pa'n in the back and 
limbs, heavin 8« fatigue on slight exertion. palpitation of the 
heart, lowners of spirits, hysteries, rick he dache, whites, and all 
the painful d:seases occasioned by a di o dered system, these Pills 
will effect a cure when all other means have tailed, -nda'thergh 
a powsriul remedy, do not contain iro , calon.e, ant'mor y, or ary 
other mineral. 

Full directions accompanying each pac a e. Pri.e, in the United 
States and Canada, one ar liar. 

Sole agents for the Unitea States, 

1.C. BALTWIN & CO, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

N. B.—$",00 enc'osed to either of the Ag nts will ensurea bottle 
of t' e Pilla by return m il. 

Morr's M. Pe -k, whol-aale and r tail agen‘, 122 Jefferson avenue, 
ju. eta'ra) Detrcit; ana so d by H. Sm oeau, E.C Tory. Mone 





by purifying the blood an. stimulating the System cure many 
C -mplaints which it w -vld‘not be srppored the: could reach; such 
as Deafoe 8, Part’al Blindness, Neura gia and Ne vous Irritability. | 
Derangements ofthe Li er and Ki-neys, Grout and other kind ev} 
Complaints, arising frum a low state of the bocy, cr obstructions of | 
iis functions, 

They are the best Purgative Med c'ne ever discovered, and you 
will bat need to use them once 10 know it 


TNVALIDS READ AND JODGE FOR YOURSELVES, 


JULES HAUEL, Esq., the well know perfumer, of Chesnut street 
Phitadelpoia, whose choice pro ‘ucts are four d at slmost every 
toilet, «ays: 

“T an happy to say of vour CATHARTIC PILLs, that I have found | 
th: ma better family i¢ ne for common ure, than any other 
within my kn swleige any of my friends have realized marked 
benefits from them and coi: e:de with me in believing that they pos 
sess @ traordivary virtues for drivi>g out dixeares and curing the 
sick. They are not cn] @ ‘ectual but safe and p'easant to be ta- 
ken, qualities which musi inake them valued by the public, when 
they ste know .” 

The venerable Chancellor WARDLAW, writes from Baltimore, 
15th April, 1854 : 

“Dr. J C. AvER- S'r: I have taken yorr Pills with great bene- 
fit, for the listless ess, languor, Ivss of appetite, and Pillious heaa- 
ache. which 'as of late years overtiken me in the spring. A few 
dos.s of your Fillscuredme. I have used Cherre Pectoral » any 
years in my family for cough: and colds with unfailing success — 
You make your medicines with care, and I feel it a plegsure to 
com rend you for the good yeu h ve doreand ere doing.” 

Thewdely enowa-dS.S. STEVENS, M. D., of Wentwerth, N 
H., writes: 

© Having used rou CaTnaRtic Pints in my practic, I certify 
frm experie ce that they ar+ an invaluble ;.urgative. In case of 
disorde ed func’ions of the liver, esu-ing headache, indigestion, 
coxtivenesa. and the great variety of diseane- that fol'ow, they are 
asurer remed: thanany other, In »ll caves where a pu gative 
remedy is required, I confident v recommend these Pill- to the pub- 
le, a« superior to anv other I have fourd. They are sure in their 
operation, and perfectly safe, qualities that make them an invalua 
dle article for public use. I have for many known vour 
Cherry Pectoral ax the bost Cough medicine in the worl, and these 
P'lls are in no wire inferior to that acmirable preparstion for the 


tr ton + of di 





| 


i 
{ 
; 








“ Senate Cacmber, Ohio. April 5,18°6. | 
Dr J.C Ayrr—-Ifonored Sir: I have medea thorough trial of | 
the CatHakric Pitz, left me by your agent and have b en cured. 


& Durfee, and by druggists gn ‘rally. [oci7t} 


EF. FP. MATHER ec Co, 
Importers and Dealers in 


CROCKER Y, 


CHINA, GLASS, BRITTANIA, & SILVER 
PLATED WARE, 
LAMPS AND LOOKING GLASSES, 
TABLE CUTLERY AND FANCY WARE. 


No. 221 Jeff. Ave., Kearsley’s Block, Opposite Firemen’s Hall, 
MICHIGAN. 
[{16m.] 





September, 1854. 


WANTED. 
N active honest Man in e:ch rection of the rt te, to take or- 
ders by ““AMPLK#’ tor VFLPFAU'S MAGS ETIU AGENTS.— 
A ssisry of @800 per year. anda smal comm'ss‘on will be paid. 
“Salary payable Monthly "—tor particul rs ad ‘ress Di; M. VEL- 
PEAU, 42:34 Broadway, New- oak, enclosing stamp 'o Pony 
act - 


answer, 
ough brid Leicester Bucks, which took the 


st 
First Premium 
atthe late State Fair. He will iet then for the use of a limited 
number of Ewes, Prices wil! be modre.t:, and all inquiries prompt- 
ly answered by mail or otherw ise. 
THOS. EDWaRDS 


Ann Arbor, Oct, J&, 1855. 
S. A. SPERRY. 
ANUFACTURER cf Carriaces, Bugvies and 
i A Wagerns, which ara con-tartly for sale. — 
Paiutng and Tr'mmirg execnt:d with detpatch.— 
Also Klack«mitbicg in all its various brarchee. All 
art clea of work dose to order. Shep on Detroit $t., Anu Arbor, 
Mich'gan. je:tt 








LEICESTER BUCKS Tv LET. 
“TE UNDER¢I «NED can spare for the season two of his thor- 
































Paw aero REE TMA Ie yooh 
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TO FARMERS, MILLERS. & LUMBERMEN. 





Al the World's Fair, London, the American Institute, 
Michigan State Fuir, and other Societies, have 
BEEN AWARDED TO 


CHARLES ROSS’ 
PATENT CONICAL 


BURR-STONE MILLS, 


AS’ the most ect Grinding Mills ever: ffered to the public. 
Either for Farmers’ use by Horse Power, for flouring and re- 
grinding middlings and other offalsin large flouring mille, they 
excel all other kinds of mills, giving a larger yield and a better 
flour. hav ‘ng no oscilating motion, and easily kept in good face ; 
and are the on'y mill well adapted t» the unsteady motion of saw- 
mills, f-r meal, Graham flour, or feed grindi:g. They are agreat 
saving in Power and Investment iu building mills. The factory prices 
are $75, $1.0, $140, $17, $200, and $300, and freight to the p'ace 
of delivery. Forsale by M. J.C 0K, near the P. at Office, No. 19 
Griswold street, oppusite M rchants’ Exchange. Alc, at Pen. 
feld’s, Snows and C-rgill'’s, Wondward Avenue To be seen at 
WALTER CHESTER’S Ware! ouse, en the Dock, rear the A. C. R. 
R. depot. To be fourd in operati nin this city. an’ various parts 
of the Stat’ and country. Descriptive circulars sent, by a dressing 
Mi. J. CORK. Agent, Detroit, 
XN. B.—An additional Premium ani Diploma were awarded on 
these Mills at the Michig-n State Fair of 1855, ard at the New 
York Btae Frir of 185: ‘he hi;hest Premium was av-arded ov 
Flour masufxctured by the e Mills, though amid powerful and ex- 
citi: g edmpetition. ! je-tf] 


RAYMOND & CoOOoxkK. 


WHOLESALE AND KETAIL 


BOOKSELLERS & STATIONERS, 


167 JEFFERSON AVENUF, 2d DOOR FROM THE CORNER OF 
WOODWARD AVENUE, 
A‘ thie erntab'ishment may alwaya be found a large st ck of 
Religious, Schvol, Th ologica', Scien.ific and M scellaneous 
Books. Letter and cap paper. Piain and fancy stationary &c., 
&c. The publications of the Ave-icon Bible Suc:ety, American 
8. 8. U.ion, Methodi t Bork Corcern, Mass 8. 8. Society, and 
other religi us Soc'eties, always on hand and for sae at Cata- 
logue prices 
FRANCIS RAYMOND, 





Tuomas ¥. Coox. 








Netrmt, Jaly, 1855. €m 
Cc. P. WOODRUFF, 

DEALER IN 
EARDWARE, 
IRON, CARP’ TER3’ 

NAILS, JOINERS’, 
STOV-8, COOPFRS’, 

TIN PLATES, PLAC KSMITHY, 
SHEET IRON, TOULS, 


HOUSE TRIMMINGS, 


FARMING IMPLEMENTS. 


June in No. 73, Woodward avenue, Detroit. 


ROGER'S WHEEL CULTIVATOR. 


HE subseri‘ers ave sti!! manufacturing ROGER’S PATENT 
WHEEL CULTIVAT :R, and bave the ex Ivsive rizht of na 
king «nd ver.ding thym in the ccuntesr of Calhoun, Kalamaz-o, 
Cavs, Ven Boren ad B tien. ,Thie machine hast ken the highest 
renium+tthe S'aeand ounty Fairs wherever exh'bited, and is 
the REST WHEEL CUL.'VATOR now in use fo~ prey aring rum- 
ner fallows, ceveriny seed, and cultivating corn. All orders fil ed: 
en hort nrtice, Price atour Feundrv, $2y each. 
We al o manufactu'e STRAM EXGINES, MILL !RONS, and. ag 
rieu}'ural implements in genera ure. A. ARMS & CO. 
K:lam:zoo, Mich. oct:tf 


Pure Bred Stock For Sale! 
RENCH SHEEP, S;amah Sheen. Durham Cattle, and. 
Suffolk Piss. JOHN 8. GOK, 
Tippeance, (4}4 miles east «f Browaville,) Fayette County, 
Cy-6m *} Pennsylvania. 











MARSHALL ADVERTISEMENTS. 
PURE SUFFOLK PIGS! 


AND 
Suffolk and Leicestershire Cross Bloods. 


TS subscriber offers for sa'e several pairs of pure Suffolk Pigs, 
and the cross be'ween Suffolk and Leicestershire, either in pairs 
orsingle Pigs, Warranted pure and thcrough brid. Price per 
pair, $.0, o: $10 cach for Ligs of eight weeks (1d nd upward. All 
ord rs promptly attende? to, P. WORMLEY, 








Marshall, Mich., May 25, 1855, . iy-6m] 
cS. B. TURNER, 
MARMMAB si dase. <citins «shi sdpdiienen MICHIGAN. 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Butter, Soda and Boston Crackers, 


And wholesale dealer in Confectionery, Cider, Vinegar, Dry 
roct-ly} Groceries, &c. 


J. tT. VERNER, JR., 


—DEALER IN— 


SHELF AND HEAVY HARDWARE, 


Copper, Tin and Sheet Iron Ware. 
Mechanic's tools and farming implements. Stoves of all kinds. 
[oct-tf] MARSHALL, MICHIGAN. 


KALAMAZOO ADVERTISEMENTS. 


POTTER, GALE & PARSONS, 
Wholesale and Retail 
—DEALERS IN— 
Heavy and Light Hardware, Agricultural and 
Horticultural Implements, 
Agents for 
Ketchum’s Mowing +B had 
Manny's Mowing and Reaping Machine. 
Seymour and Morgan’s Self-Raking Machine. 
Fairbank’ Platform and counter scales, 
J.M. B. Davidson's Fire Xing safes. *S5jytf 


KALAMAZOO, = «© = « «= = « «= MICHIGAN 


CRITTENDEN &Co 


Manufacturers of Carriages, Pleasure Wagons 


AND Si BIGHs, 
Kin, constantly on hand, Light Buggies. Farmers’ Wagons, and 
Le — of the most approved style, made of the best Kastern 
‘imber. 


All who are in want of anv of the above articles will do well to 
call and examine before going east, as we are confident that the 
price will he satisfactory. Terms made easy and work warranted. 

Brick Shop, Corner of Purdick and Water street. 

Ka'amazoo, Mich. Jan. 1855. feb-tf. 


EAGLE FOUNDRY. 
W. BURT & SON, 


—MANUFACTURERS OF— 
STEAM ENGINES, 
Mill Machinery, Fron and Brass Castings, 
Screws of all kinds and sizes, and 
repairing done generally. 


KALAMAZOO, MICH. [ap-tf.] 
oO. =X. GREGORY, 
BOOKSELLERS AND STATIONERS 


DEALER IN 


FANCY ARTICLES, &c., 


At the Old Established Bookstore, Main St., 
js-tf] KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


CORNELL & HOGEBOOM,*” 


—MANUFACTURER OF - 


CARRIAGES AND BUGGIES. 


.™ orders promptly attended to, and all work warranted, for we 
use none but the best of materials. Shop near Arms & Co,’sMa- 
chine Shop, corner of Kose and Eleanor streets, 


Kalamazoo, Mich. S5jyly 
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NEW PRINCIPLES: NEW REMEDY! NO Porsow: 





RHODES’ FEVER AND AGUE CURE. 


FOR THE PREVENTION AND CURE OF 
Fever and Ague, or Chill Fever, Dumb Ague and other Intermittent and Remittent Fevers, also, for 
Billious Fevers, accompanied by Typhoid Symptoms, Typhoid Fever, Yellow Fever, Ship 
and Jail Fever, General Debility, Night Sweats, and all other forms of 
Disease, which have a common origin in MALARIA or MIASMA. 





1e di- are common t> many loca'itiesof the Urite State:, 
Micah arm prevail, Noh, routs East or West they ail 
equally spring from the s#m- miasma ¢ 18°. The greut vari: ty o 
fyinptoms and forms of di »e- isow ns p incipliv oagiver nev in 
age, sex, cons"itut on and habits of the -uff rers ; t as the cause 
is the same, they wili all om y yield to arennd, ihatisco pet.nt 

o me or remore that cause. f : 

Ry the laws of n:ture, every princ’ple hes its eppesie and for 
‘very disease, or cause cf diseas+, there is re-agent, or in o ker 
words a specific r-mety, Ali Malaria, wheter srisi ig fro» marsh- 
es, stagnant water, Decomposition of Acimal end Vegetable matrer, 
or even newly cleared laavs, is the rame in character and eff ct. ix 
a poison flo ting in the a'mosphere, causing d s-ase to all ..ho 
breathe it lp accordaree w.th thore una terabie ‘awe 1 overni: g 
the un rivg afficity subsisting between opposites, tere is in the 
preparation befo:e us, offered to the j ublic. 
THK NATURAL ANTIDOTE 10 MALARIA, 

‘ Jizes the po’s n whenever i coms 1n contact ~ith ‘t, 
arn. tho tees a'r, A when taker intern liv ¢ mplete'y purifies 
the system ompeed by it of its buneful influence, end thus restures 

) «s he sith, 
ye tee 4 be ieved to be enti-ely n-w, and unknown to any 
but the Proprietor who d stinctiy cia'ms the 10 lowi: g exiraoid - 
; m its uge = 

ond eaaanaentle check the avue in persons who have suffered fo- 
any Iyngth of t me—fiom one day to twenty years ; and by contin- 
uing its use, according to the direc jons, a rad cal cure wil be ef 
fected, the patient conti-uing tree from the comp aint for years. 

In its or eration on the poison in the system, it wi'l immedia‘e y 
relieve all t'e di t essing symptoms of billions or acue diseases, 
and when the 4 seace 1s cured it wil entirely preve t the aocersion 


GENERAL DF BILITY AND NIGHT SWEATS, 


which vo often fol ow the alministrat on of other me ticines. The 
pat ent at ence b: girs to rec:ver appetite and -trensth, and con? 
tinues to improve until restored to perf: ct heslth. ’ 

By is use fever and ague may be banished frem every family and 
¢’as io the community ; . wma nechanic , aud all laboring peo- 

ing this sriicle asa 
wee PaeVENTIVE, 
sue their re pec'ite avocat'ons in perfect sifety from ag~e, 

pat Hm att: ck< aa tue s ck’y season, which ixoiten w them 

ne most va'u bie: art of the year. 
oo ihe introduct:on or the CURE in every part of the United 
S'ates, its su-cess has bern so complete and unva ying as to have 
fully p oved these assertions in favor o! its extraovdinery mer t. 

When these declurations were made at the date of its intro- 
duction, they seemed incredible to many, even of the mos ¢ n- 
did minds, because all the resources Of science had been raaed in 
vain to subdue Ague sufferers, all their remedies or troutment, 
whether scien'ific or empirica', have been jimited to the use of 
poisonous and destructive drugs, such as Arsenic, Quine, Mer- 
cury, Strsehnine, &e The erects of the~e are sumetimes worse 
than the discase they subdue, and when such rem-dies fuil. or give 
only temporary re ief, ther ae om elects are only sup: raded 

t fe: es's first complain 

Won hale Count. egue su terers should be particul*rly careful 
about usxingany secret tever and Agre remedies, nota ithstand- 
ing the makers of them udiformly assert that they may be taken 
with perfect safety, even when it is noto~ously well ktown that 
their pot ney depends sole y upon destructive psisons, 

Now, 8 a proof thit the Remedy is not ouly valuable on ac- 
count of its powers to cure di<erse, but that it is also 

WORTHY ¢F PUBLIC C NrIVENCE 
BECAUSE OF ITS 
SINGULAR AND *NTIRY HARMIFSSNESS, 

The following certificate from ove of the most celebrated chem- 
ists in the United St tes, has been obtained, and a copy of it is at- 


F le: 
tacheu to every buttle New Nork, June 11, 1&55 


hemical examinition of **: HO E-’ FEVER 
AN pereuR CUA,” or“aNTID EB TO MAL&kIA,’ and hare 
tested it for Arsenic, Mercury. Quinine and - tr) chnine, but have 
not founda particle of either in it, nor huve [found any sub 
stance in its comporit.on that would prove nju ious to the con- 
stitution. JA ES R, C :ILTON, M. D, Chem'rt. 
It isa stubborn fact, therefore, that this beme y is dest:ned 
net only to relieve the human family f om mala: jous diseases | ur 
tedo an eju.lly good work by p: eventing the caking of « ther 
i : ‘ch do harm. 
mye cotter ab ence of any heneful inzred ent, m*keés this Rem- 
edy nt more valua! le as a cure, than it is as a preventi-e. 
No class of d se"8rs is so ewsily manage ‘asthe one under con- 
sideration, if the medic ne be taken in adv ne his is owing 
to the di:eases being produced by one and the same cau e, and 





‘herefore +11, b th res‘dents and travellers, should protect them- 
selves by the tin.ely use of shi p eventi-e,-ndn t wat for the 
poi on airea y lurk ngin ther e'ns,to vevelop it elf oa vo- 
lentuttycks abethe weas a p-eventive, and so ce troy the 
p:t on befo e ic dee- harm. 

DIEC—D rect ons for di t are highly important, and must be 
clos-ly Onse' ved = ‘The Diet should Le simpe, pluinly prepared, 
und in other re ye ts-u has the patient has foun: to agree rest 
with him. If, however he is nat-.rally billiou-, much meat wh le 
in ah t clin.nte, will be found to be d: cidedly injurious, and a 
vegetable and h gly nutr t oas ciet, far preferabe. Tho e ditter- 
ently con-t tuted, may use a mo.e :enerous diet. Meat, when 
eaten, should Le tender j-icy,an notoverd ne. The f od:hould 
te th roughly wat cated, ni regular hours for meals b+ rved. 
5 nce c¢ st veness or t nhea thy ‘ov eness «f the bowels, ‘a verz 
pern cious curing the sic Kly -ecsons, the st» te of the bowels sh uld 
Le c'o ely watched and, if pox Ible. r gulated by diet. The pt. 
tent can in mo t cases, ea:ily accomplish t-1's » ost desirable end, 
by :ef. aing from th ng. « h ch constipat +. and taking such diet a3 
luores tue bowels fc stive; ad so on the contrary if tuo loose 
a: oid« ver) thing of a relaxing nature 

Am ng cther ait cles of diet, the fol wing possess ¢>1 st'pat- 
ing qua ities: common fine «h-at bread, move specially that 
made by ‘the haier,’ b-cause it too of en contains atum in its com- 
position ; boikd mils ; ci eese; pepper in «ny form ; -alted and 
smoked meats ani fish; an‘tr : neu sugars; tut coarse wheat 
breai of domestic maxe; co m >read ; co n and re cad; fresh 
butter; raw mick; ar ly cooked tresii m ats, especially venison 
and pork; raw sug:rsand 1 sses, are lavatie. 

HABITS UF LiF e.—Avoid out door air f om the time of sun- 
set untii an bour ort vo. ft-r sunri e, for the malazia or Miasma- 
ta of inested ds ricts, is most alun ant and acive du ing tie 
night, a Lright sun soun Causes it to dis ppeay A'so avoid ex. 
Posure to canip chilly winds ver exertion, irregularity of habits, 
an iety Of mut,or other like predispo-n. causes Siceping 
apiaments locate: in the upper stor es ae much more ha: hy 
than those of th. fi st -r lower ene, vecaus+ the poisonous air is 
the heaviest. ‘ihe ystem shcu'd hace all ne essary repo.e 

foue constitut 0:8 are able tore ist a'lintluen-es for months 
er yeas while other. are;o» tr ted by an ague attack after on- 
ly a f-w day- expus.re. Andit genera! bipp-n thst those cas 
es most «pee ily produe @weth most s: eed ly cured, while taore 
wh secon t tuti -n have ner puadiaeliy un:'e m:ned by the subtle 
poison lurking inthe y tm fora len th of time, :equire a great- 
er period in which to segain their health 

Ju most instances t!.ere are s@ve.al days"warning given Ly pre- 
monitory sywptoms b fore the digeas- breaks cut. Be sure to heed 
these, and by commen: nz the use of this med cine according to 
di @ct Cns, you are assu e) of arrestin: it in advance, and he 
ing ent rely ree frum a-y ague utiac: da ing the Whe season. 
Just compa e€ the (rifling cust of th a:ticle with the iv mense loss 
by t'me consu: e. by sicéners, and obse ve what an arguinent the 
great differen eis in favor of usi: g th 8 certain preventive 

The foll w nz duccti'un for using this med cine must | e strict- 
ly Ovrerved, j 

if the paticnt is suffering from any form of Intermitt nt Fever, 
or Ague it should be taken thiee times a day, half an hour before 
each meal, a dso coutinued until the p tient feas that a perma- 
nent snd r«dical cure is effected. Merely “ breaking the chili” is 
not curing the ciseas-, itis ovly tho corimencement. If the pa- 
tient has been dise, sed a long tyme, or for a lo: g time exposed to 
Malaria, the greater the period required for an effectual cure.— 
ouch may require several Lotiles ot this remedy. One or txo bot- 
tles will suffice for ord'nary cases ; one bottle will vceasionally an- 
swer, but cannot always be relied upen for a permanent cure. It 
wtll also’ be prudent to take it once or twice a day, accord ng to the 
unheaithiners of the locality, unt 1 « heavy frost appears, if in a 
cold or temperate c¥ mate ; if where frosts do not occur, then it 
should ‘ e taken till some lit-le t me after every vestace of the com- 
plaint has di sappea-ed. bi 

It will generality 'e found necessary to precede this medicine by 
a vi'd cath«rtic or an i-billious purgative. The verv b-st thing 
for genera] ue is a moilerate dose of Castor Oil, the object of which 
is te creanse the stomach and free the biliary passages KeMEM- 
BER that where this is necessary, or there is costiveness, tt must 
BE TAK 8, Or the operation ot the antidote will be seriously ob 
structed, 

TSE 1, O8E—The bott'e must first be shaken until all the ingre- 
d ents «re thouroughl: mixed. The quantity for an adult is a ta- 
ble spoonful. It will be bes. however, for ludies or feeble patients 
to commence with two-thirds the quantity. Auy sensation of nau- 
sea, or unpleasant fee ing at the stomach, ix a signal for the dese to 
be lessened. Most people could take three times the amount with- 
out any urcomfortuble feelings. 

For cLiliren abeve six years cf age, about one-half of a table 

; and from three to six years, one-thi:d of a table spoonful. 
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From one to three years, thir-y drops; and under one year, ten to 
fifteen drops. taken cl: ar or in a little water. Much larger quanti- 
ties, however. than are necessary to expel disense may be taken 
withou! any injury. 

ONLY CAUTION.—In certain epeccified cases pour the cortents 
of ove or more bot!les of tie Cure into sha low ves<els, (diaing 
plates) and place them in sleeping rooms; ‘for the vapor rising irom 
the medicine. a d also the sir wafied across, or circulated overt e€ 
dregs of it. after the liquor is evaporated, will counto:ac’ and des- 
troy, to a degree comm nsurete with its exposu:e, the mia:mata or 
poison contai ed in the apartment. This mode of exhibiting the 
Cuaes old likewi e be res-rted to, whan very young infants are 
expoaed to malarious situations. 

The tottles in wh-ch this medicine is put up have the words 
“Rao gs’ FEVER aGD AGUE Cure” blown in the glass, and on the 
outside w: apper ix the name of the medscine, (the cory right of 
which is secured,) and the signatme of the proprie.or. These pre 
cautiors are adopted to prevent counterfeits «nd mitations, i 

the reliamce for its success is entirely upon ils actual merits 
wherever it is introduced und used. ‘Lhese will be considered sulli- 
ci-nt. 

Prepared and sold by the proprietor, 

JAMES A. RHODES, Providence, R.1. 


Extract of a Letter from Prof. Fletcher, who was 
cured while engaged at Brown University, Prov- 
idence, R. I. 


Ixp1anaPois, Inp , March 1, 1855. 

James A. Ruopes, Esq.,—Dear Sir:—Yonrs of the 15th ult. has 
been received, and {am gisd to hear that a redicine so effective is 
to be introduced iuto this agwish country. I have the gseatest con- 
fidence in its success, aud ean reassure you of ‘ts har py effect upon 
me inentirely breaking up the chills, and leaving me strung and 
healthy. 

1 like the statement on your wrappers, that you will let the medi- 
cine stand on its oxn merits, aud stancing thus, 1 au: most sanguice 
of its success, 

I expect to travel over a Jarge portion of our state this Spring, 
ani I shall have abundant opportuniiy to recommend it verbally.— 
Wherever I go I shall take great pleasure in thus testifying to its 
merits, and if you will instru t your agent to let me have a few bot- 
tles, lL will carry thein with me to 4 stribute for your benebt. 

In has*e, I rema‘n, truly yours, 
MILES J. FLETCHER. 


Had the Ague for Twelne Years. 
Provipence, June 29, 1855. 

Rating been informed of the illness ofa poor hut worthy woman 
who has uot been free trom Fever and Ague a month at a time for 
the Ist twelve yerrs, I supplied her gratui'ously with Rhodes’ Fe- 
verand Ague Cue. the took in al jour botties, which completely 
restored her to health and strength, and as four months has now 
elapsed, there is no reason to doubt the p-rmaneney of the cure. 

I ar also aware of many other cases i. which it has been used 


and heve never known it to fail, 
Cc. A. MASON, Apothecary. 


Pint Ron, Michign, July 21, 1855. 
Dr. J. A Ruopes—l'ear Sir:—Your Cure for the Fever ard Ague 
has thus far performed wonders, It hes not fui'ed in o- € instance 
to pertorm a quick and permanent cure. Some who have beep 
troubled with the distressing disease have been entirely cured by 
using ovr bottle of the Cu &. Pleave send us immediaely fuur 

dozen, as we have but three tetties rev aining. 
Truly Yours, 
LATHROP? & McLEAN. 


The following lett: r shows the god effect of “Raopnes’ Fevar 
AND Acuy Cure,” and'h: bad « ffects of poisonous medicines taken 
previously, which tbe lady ‘i'l probab'y never get 1id of: 

Socta D piaam, Muss., Aug. 22, 1856, 

Dear Sir—Yon wished me to write ato the health of my patie: t, 
y bead taking the mevicine you sent, which I now take pleasure in 

loing. 

The patient was my mother. Sh- has lived in A'leghany county, 
N. Y., for i ve years, and last full, for the first time, had the Fever 
and Ague, which she cured in a short time by the use of * * , 

* * * * Fever and Agne Pils; butla t Marc» she camehere 
to l ve with me, and in May was taken again wih it. She has ta- 
ken the medi ine you sent—she tork the Ja-t some four weeks ago— 
and she seems to be cured of the civeaxe, and ber heaith is quite 
good now, but her juints and bones scem to be sore, and pain he: 
some. 

The medicine { think is very good, and I could recommend it to 
ague sufferers, end J would procure it befo.e avy o:her within my 
kuowledge for that disease. C 

Yours, truly, CLARKES R. KNOWLTON. 


Pantego, N. ©.. Ang. 27, 1855. 
7g. Jamra A Ruopes—Dear Sir—1 take pleasure in assuring you 
of the enmplete recovery of my darghter from Fever pnd Agur. of 
which the has suflered alinost without intermission for over five 
years past, although £ had trivd various kinds of medicine and 
treaiment, 


At wy request Mr. Reddick ordered f.0m you two dozen. and J 


can say that it hus not only c :red my daughter, who took two bot- 
tles, but every one who bas wed it. This purtof the couutry is 
very awampy and s:ck y. 
With this Mr. Reddick sends y u the mones for three dozen 
more. R. spectfully yours. 
JAMES GAYLORD. 


LETTER FROM A POSTMASTER® 


MAXWELL, Deleware, Co., O.. Aug. 19, 1855, 

Mr. J. A. Ruoprs—-vear Sir—Your medicine has met with the 
must favorub e success fn this neiguborheod. I h ve about five 
botties left. I yave it to them at tirst, 4fuo cure no pay,” although 
L was not authorized by yeu to do 80; but I took the responsibility 
oo my elf, But nota le bas come back, and as 1 am ¢imost out 
of the ariicle, I wish you would forward me one gross of the boitles, 
if you see proper todo so, and I will be ponctual in payment, I in- 
close fifteen dollars on the medicine I have ived. for which plexse 





vendreareceipt Ship tho cure to meas 80: n as you con—there 
uever has been ag much chi Js and fever, since 1 liv; d in the State as 
at present. Yours &c, 

RICHARD MARTIN, P. M. 


South Breokiyn, N Y. 
Sept. 7, 1855 


No. 84 Sack uns 


Dr. J. A Ropes: 

Dear Sir: —The wonderful eure your Fever and Ague medicine 
has effected en me, compelis me to suy it has set)d with wiracu- 
lous etfeet. I had been suffering for two months, this summer + ith 
the complaint, (which | caught in Pennsylvar ia lag: tf 1) and during 
my engagement with the “Ossians Bards,"I wus seldom fiee trum 
it—it weakened me—destroyed my é —and contused my mind 

Duringfour Eastern tour I enquired fur your m-dicine but could 
not get it in New Hampsh‘re, Vermont or Maine. After the Bards 
cisb. nded I went h mv, avd was again taken sick—the first botule 
cured the chilis and fever,—although atier two doses I was better,— 
feeling a litue feverish, through over exe:tion by wa king in the 
sun, —I took another dose, and the second botria ib entirely cured 
me,—-1 am getting robust ad w li—and it would be ingratitude in 
we not to iutorm y u of the eflivacy of your valuable mediciue. 

I am constantly travelling in all parts ofthe United states in the 
Concert business, : nd shall feel much pleased to recommend it to all 
persous suftering trom this distress ng complaint. 

Isangi Providence , at Howard Hal!,in June ; but did not then 
know afyour Cure 

If you want a certifieote of its efficacy, please write me a line and 
I will give you one. It may be of some service to you, as 1 am well 
known throughout the country; esp: cially iu Peunsyivanis, Ohio, 
North Carolina, Iiiuvis, Virginin, &c. 

Iremain, 
Your Gree. ieee 
- B. BARRISON. 

P.8.—I should have raid that I took quinine in considerable 
quantitie:, which unly checked the chills; but you: medicine etfect- 
ed a pe fict cure. : 


¢ 
Provipenc *, ill., Aug. 9, 1855. 
pe Gms.. © FS et eo pa agen well 
mention here, that every bottle I have heard of being sold, has giv- 
en good satisfaction. ‘ihe agents that 1 have left medicine with suy 
that it ranks among the best of patent n.edicines, and that after its 
good qualities once become known, that there will be more of it suld 
than of any otber articie of medicinein the State. 
Reepectfully yours, 
JO>EPH SMITH. 

F ver axp Acty Mepictve.—In sucther column of to-days paper 
will be found an adverts: ement for “Rhodes Fever and Ague Cure,” 
We are vo in the habit of oe med.cives, but desire to say for 
the benefit of the afflicted, that Wm. N. Rowe. merchant Shieps- 
vurg, who has it for sale, infurme us that Le has sold several dozen 
bottles, and in every cuse i hus efie t-d a cue, This proves the 
medicine to be good, and we tuke pleasure in bringing it before the 
notice of th- public.—* Odd Felluw," Boonsboro, Md., Sept. 4. 


For saleby Druggiste everywhere. 
For Sale ty HIGBY & DICKINSON, Detroit. 


IMPROVED BRAN- DUSTER. 


NHE St BSCBRIBER has purchased the right of this ma- 
cbine for the counties of Monroe, Hillsdale, Lenawee, Wayne, 
Washtenav, Jacksor, Macomb, Oaklaud, Livingston and Ingham, 
and solicits the attention of mill owners to thix improvement. It 
was patented and introduced in 1851, and in every case where it 
1as been used, has given the highest satisfaction, and in no case 
yas been rem -ved tro:a a mill where 1t has been used. The sub- 
sc iber is ready to warrant this machine, where used, to increase 
he yield at least one per cent, and no to lower the grade of the 
dour in any deg ee, sumething which bas been sought in vain in 
ui} the machines which have preceded this. It is compact, simple 
in cor struction, and durable, being made in the most workmanlike 
ind tasty manner, i: an ornament in any <oill, requires but little 
wwer and triffmg attention. Any o.ue wishing to purch:se can 
.¢ furnished with a wachine a d right, wita ample reference and 

sertification by addreseing «A. M. B‘ DWELL, 
Ann Arbor Mich. 

REFERENCES? 
N. C. Goodale, Delhi, Micis. ?. R. Loomia, Jackson, Mich 


J. Hart, Battle Creek, “* € Tip, Anu Arbor, & 
Gage &} aynes, Cuicagd, IL. KR. Aleay “  & “ 
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CROSS-CUT SAWING MACHINE, 
WITH SAW MADE EXPRESSLY, 


RAIL-ROUD LOW CLRRIJGE 24 FEET LONG, 


Arranged to saw any size] Log—Crooked, Knotty or Straight, any length up to 40 Feet. Requiring 


Only one Hand to tend it, 


AND ONLY 
‘lwo Eiorses To Drive it, 


Adapted to all kinds*of 


Threshing Powers, 


Fitted for BAND AND TUMBLING ROD, and will saw from twenty to thirty-five cords W 
Staves, Shingle Blocks or Hubs. . ane ee 


WARRANTED COMPLETE, 


And delivered, free from charges, at any point on the Michigan Central or Michigan Southern Rail 
Road, for $60. Orders will meet with prompt attention. 
Kalamazoo, Oct 20th. 1855. nov-3m GEO. N. BOLLES. 


OHIO AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. SEYMOUR & LONG, 
HE OHLO AGRICULTURAL C')i LEGE bolesits econ. Lee CARRIAGE, WAGON AND SLEIGH MAKERS. 


ture session at Cleveland, commenci: g ‘he ficst of December, EEP é F 
aud continuing twelve weeks. Farmers, whether ol: « ryoung, this EP const ntly on hand Light Wagos and Carriazes, Open 
Institati: n places witvin your re:ch the « eans of acquiring a| 2& 424 Tou, <f their own m+ ufacture, of he most impr ved 'at- 
knowledge of all the scignces that have important relations to Av-| te™Ds. Al. who are in wavi+fsuch woula do well to call «nd ex- 
riculture. What ‘telfyent farmer has not felt the need of such pom our ass .rtment before go ng elsewhere.  Pric:s ra isfactory, 
an institution? Piax.—Instruction given is lectures, as in Medi-| “24 terms easy. cEYMOUR & LONG. 
cal Colleges. Four Lectures wi!l be given daily during the wuole 


term, The subjec’s embraced in th- course. are pn 
Ist. Those that rel.te to the land. Geology, Miner&logy, Che- se TO PE SON 8 OUT OF EMPLOYMENT. 








Battle Creek, Mich. No. 10th, 1854, Cec6m 





m stry, &c. 
24, Those thet relate to Plants. Botany and Vegetable Physiol- 
ogy, Held Crops, Orcharding, Gardening, &c. The Great Book of the Year. 


34, What relates to Animals, Compir:tive Anatomy and Phy- : , 
siolegy ; Natural History of Domestic Animals, Veterinary Medi- pap the Editors of the Ph la ‘elphia Post.‘ We think we may 
cines, Insects, &c. sately provounce this the must therough : nd valuable work on the 

Ath, What relates to Labor. Rural Architecture and Landscape, Empire of Kussia that has yet a) eared in the Engiish language.” 

ing, Draini J. ; i £ur- : : : 
Gardéning, Draining, U-e and Construction of Implements, Sur From the Editor of the American Phil, Courier. —“Truly a valu- 





veving, Farm took Keening. &c. &c. , vs 
Lecrurss —"rof. J. P. Kirtland, Prof. James Dascomb, Prof.| #0l¢ Work—the great Book of the day, 

S$ muel st. John, Frof J.H. Fair hild, rrof. N. 8. Town-hend. — P 
Apomrnat Facitixs —A Resding Roow, supplied with the Send for one Copy and try it among your Friends. 


rincipal Agricultura! Periodicals, will be «pen to the Students at : nm 
all hours. WORK FOR ALL, AND WORK THAT PAYS. 
TermS: For the entire course, $40. In selling, ‘n everye unt in the United States—our new work 
Board and Rooms may Fe o tained at $2 £0 per week, exclusive} C2 th “Russian Empi a a d other ; opular PICTORIAL 
of fuel and light:. Th's Institut on ix designed to be permanent, BOOKS Teri, Cara‘ogues and Canvassing Circulars, forwar. ed 

and 1s therefore inc»rporated as the Obi» Agricultural College. free of postage, on addressing, 
ROB®RT SEARS, Pub 'isher, 


For furth.r particulars address the Secretary of the Board. I 

HARVEY KICE, Fresident. 181 William-.t., New York. 
TFOs, BPOTN, Sceretary. Cleveland, Ohio, novilt UFS"ND FOR ONE COPY. Sing e eopies of the Work on 
“KUSS1A,” (the mest elegant and usetul volume of the year) care- 


sa D HARRIS & CU, fully envelo; e1 in stout paper, and forwarded at our risk and ex- 


pense to any Pst Offive, on receipt of “he Retail Pres, SHREK i oL- 





‘ PROPRIETORS OF LARS. Farly applicition is necessary to s: cure the most betuti ul 
RUGGLES SELF-ACTING CHEESE-PRESS, | *"{p."tect copies. ‘ 

a. PEXSONS WIS:'ING TO ACT AS AGENTS, AND DOA 

Patented July ath. 1555., safe busines’, can send tor a specimen yolu:e, apda well bound 


Su scription Book, (price ofboth $3 2°, sent free ot postage,) and 
obta‘n from one to:wo hundred subscribers, t» be de iverea ata 


po is a pres« in which the cheese applies its own power, com- 
certain time to be avreed on, s-y in th rty or forty days from the 


mencing gradu:), ard steadily increasing in power, ntl the 











cheese is suffic ently presse’—requiring no »dditi nal weigh:, the; © 
heft of the che se beins sufficien to pressitself. It requires noat-} Ume ‘frigaing Address as above. 8.8. 
tention after it is ap yey — wer turning, th-nall you Nov-2t. 

h ve to Co ix to take it out when -uffici-ntlv pressed. } : : 

Al! p»sons wishing t» purchase State or County rights, for any ine 3 Fapnanss, os ——— 5. PoNFIFT D 
pxrt of the United States. can do so on liberal terms, by applying - ——— — ee 
to the subscribers at Fitchburgh, Marsachusetts. AIL ROAD Horve Powers, Threshers and Separators, Saw 

G. D HARRIS, Milla, Straw Cutters, always on hand. 


Nov-om A. R. SMITH. Liy-3t’j D. O. & W. 8. PENFIELD. 
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